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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—>——__ 


IIE country has been a little amused, a little interested, and a | “8! ‘ ae : 
| editions when in 1788 the English Catholic Committee, then in 

request, inserted in the Times of Monday. ‘The Premier in his | official communication with Mr. Pitt with a view to a relaxation 
a( ‘St, SC 3 - ° 7 oss . “peur . 2 

- | of the existing disabilities, sent a copy of it to that Minister, 


good deal annoyed by a paragraph which was, at Mr. Disraeli’s 


speech at Guildhall on November 9 had stated that under the 
English Constitution a workman was less liable to arrest or domi- 
ciliary visitation than nobles on the Continent. The words were, 
of course, understood to refer to the Arnim affair, but on Monday 
Mr. Disraeli explained that they should not and could not be so in- 
terpreted, Count A rnim’s arrest having been quite legal, an explana- 
tion for which the semi-official German journals very kindly pat him 
on the back. Of course everybody believes, truly or falsely, that 
Mr. Disracli, who very rarely explains himself, acted in obedience 
¢o some hint from Berlin; and the French papers, more 
especially the Débats, censure him strongly for his subservi- 
ency. We have discussed the affair elsewhere, but may say 
briefly here that one of two things seems certain. Either Mr. 
Disraeli had a hint, and took it, in which case his promises of a 
spirited foreign policy are mere election-cries; or—which is much 
more likely—he had no hint, in which case he has made a blunder 
calculated needlessly to lower the reputation of his country. 


Marshal MacMahon has decided, it is said, to meet the Assembly 
with his present Cabinet, and wait a vote of no-confidence before 
he attempts to change its composition. As it is certain to be 
attacked, and almost certain to be overthrown, it will not be able 
to press the Constitutional Bills, and the beginning of the Session 
will therefore produce nothing. The new Cabinet, should one 
become necessary, will probably secure the Right Centre ; but 
active negotiations are going on to secure the Left Centre also, 
everything being offered to that party except the definitive 
establishment of the Republic. As yet, however, M. Casimir 
Perier, acting of course in harmony with M. Thiers, adheres 
to the proclamation as to a sine qua non. 


The old Roman Catholic families have, on the whole, betrayed 
but little hesitation as to their position. Lord Camoys, indeed, 
in a letter to last Saturday’s Times, much franker in manner, but 
not so deadly in meaning as Lord Acton’s, utterly rejected the 
Infallibility of the Pope, and expressed his general concurrence in 
Mr. Gladstone’s views. And Mr, Henry Petre, a member, we 
suppose, of some branch of Lord Petre’s family, who stated in 
his letter that he had been educated by the Jesuits without being 
taught, as a dogma of the Church, Papal Infallibility, did the 
same in Tuesday's Times, describing himself as ‘an Englishman 
first, a Catholic after.” But in rejoinder, we suppose, to this 
gentleman, the Committee of the Catholic Union published on 
‘Thursday, resolutions, signed by Lord Petre on their behalf, de- 
claring ‘ that the Catholics of Great Britain cordially accept and 
submit to the decrees of the Council of the Vatican,” that “their 
position and duties in regard to the civil power are in no way 
affected thereby,” and then they protest against the idea that Lords 
Acton and Camoys and Mr. Henry Petre “are in any sense the 
spokesmen of the Catholic laity.” And Lord Herries and 
Mr. Langdale have written to the Times to the same effect, 
the latter asserting that the doctrine of the Papal Infalli- 








| bility in doctrine was taught him in the years immediately 


preceding Catholic Emancipation. But it is clear that a not 


inconsiderable number of Roman Catholic laymen, who do not 
choose to give their names, concur in the attitude of the anti- 
Vaticanist Lords. Whether they will remain in the Church in any 
sense, or drop away altogether, it is not easy to anticipate. The 
process for discriminating and casting-off lay heresies in the Roman 
Church is, at the present day at least, not a very effective one. 


But a letter in many respects much more weighty than that of 


| any of the more eminent persons is that of Mr. Martin Archer Shee 


in Friday’s Times, He apparently maintains that the Church has 
no power to declare a new dogma, which has not been believed 
always and by all; and that when it does so, its decree is invalid. 
Mr. Shee, for instance, quotes two Roman Catholic declarations 
against Papal infallibility. One is taken from a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1680, and which had * gone through more than thirty 


authenticated by the signature of the Hon. and Right Rev. 
James Talbot, the Vicar Apostolic of the London district, and 
accompanied by a letter in which the Committee described it as 
‘a printed summary of their tenets which they were persuaded 
every Catholic would readily sign.’” This declaration says :— 
‘Tt is no matter of faith to believe that the Pope is in himself 
infallible, separated from the Church, even in expounding the 
faith.” That, however, strictly interpreted, would be true till 
after the dogma had been promulgated by the Vatican Council. 
The other declaration is more explicit. It is a protestation by the 
English Catholics of 1788, and ran in the words, ‘‘ We acknowledge 
‘‘ no infallibility in the Pope,”"—a most distinct declaration not 
only that the belief in Papal Infallibility was not obligatory, but 
that it was not entertained. And yet this declaration was signed, 
according to Mr. Shee’s report of Mr. Butler's “historical 
memoir of English Catholics,” ‘‘by the four Vicars Apostolic, 
and with a very inconsiderable exception, by all the Catholic 
clergy and laity in England.” Now here is a real testimony 
against any infallibility in the Pope, by the Roman Catholics of 
a great kingdom, clergy and laity, only eighty-six years ago. Can 
the Church always have held what all English Catholics in 1788 
If not, could a General Council properly add to the 
faith of the Church? Surely, in that sense she is, as Mr. Glad- 
stone says, not ‘semper eadem.” And if it could not rightly do 
what it did, here is the Vatican Council, and therefore all other 
Councils of the Church, proved to lack the security of divine 
guidance. Does Mr. Archer Shee himself accept, we wonder, that 
logical inference ? 


rejected ? 


Lepine, a French Canadian, who was Riel’s “ adjutant-general,” 
and who, as head of a mock court-martial, sentenced Thomas Scott 
to death for opposing the rising in Manitoba, has been seized, tried, 
and sentenced to death. The Government of the Dominion 
apparently wishes to commute the sentence for three reasons,— 
firstly, because the French Canadians consider his offence a poli- 
tical and not a social one, Scott having taken up arms against the 
insurgent Government after it had claimed all power ; secondly, 
because it is unfair to hang Lepine while Riel escapes; and 
thirdly, as we believe, because the submission of the rebels was 
secured by a secret and informal promise of their lives, as well as 
by an open negotiation with them for the removal of grievances. 
The last reason, if we have stated it correctly, is of course final ; 
and on the whole, we should say that, while Lepine has deserved 
death by every law of every civilised State, his crime is not one 
which binds the Governor-General to disregard considerations of 
policy. If his execution will tend to prevent such risings in future, 
execute him ; if it will intensify local passion, let him be spared. 
Lord Dufferin, with his Irish experience, can be trusted to arrive 
at a conclusion on that point, and with him the decision may be 
confidently left. 


A strange story has been circulated about the Tichborne case. 
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It is stated in a letter from Honolulu, dated October 8, 
published in the New York World, that an old English sailor, 
named George Claridge, recognised a portrait of Sir Roger in the 
Illustrated London News, and declared that he had buried the 
original on Sydney Island. He was on Ratumah Island when the 
‘ Annie,’ a schooner in the Léche de mer trade, came into harbour 
with a sick man on board, who had been picked up off the River 
Plate. This was Sir Roger, who, being sick, stopped on shore 
with Claridge at Sydney Island to recruit, but getting worse, asked 
Claridge to get him a bird’s quill, and with a bird’s blood 


wrote something ‘on a soiled and dilapidated scrap of paper,” | 


which Claridge still retains, and which the British Consul 
is about to claim. 
Tichborne, and in his delirium talked French, which the 
French captain of the ‘Annie’ said he knew perfectly. The 
‘Annie’ has never since been heard of. In lucid intervals Sir 
Roger stated that he sailed from Rio in a ship which sunk in a squall, 
that he and seven others were forty days in a boat, but that all 
died except himself and one other man. He could get plenty of 
money if he could get to Hong Kong. The story may be true, 
but it may also be a literary hoax, of a kind common enough in 
the United States. If it were true, the supposition that the 
Claimant either was or knew ‘the other man” would 
be very strong. If Sir Roger had survived and remained on 
Sydney Island till now, and then returned, he would have found 
himself in a singular position. He is dead by Act of Parliament, 
which states that he went down in the ‘ Bella,’ and bars any other 
story whatsoever. 


Mr, Disraeli has written to Sir Henry Rawlinson to say tha 
after weighing the reasons given for another Arctic expedition, 
the Government think so highly of the ‘scientific advantages 
to be derived from it,” and ‘‘ the importance of encouraging that 
spirit of maritime enterprise which has ever distinguished the 
English people,” that they intend ‘to lose no time in organising 
a suitable expedition for the purposes in view.” This is a wise 
decision. If it be true, as the Daily Telegraph says, that light- 
ning has never been seen in the region beyond the magnetic pole, 
it is all but sure that the magnetic phenomena of a success- 
ful expedition would yield us new discoveries in magnetic 
science ; and at all events, the spirit of disinterested nautical 
enterprise is so noble as well as dear to England, that a Govern- 
ment which cavilled at the slight cost of fostering it, would thereby 
prove itself out of sympathy with the nation. 


The ‘‘ Colston” anniversaries at Bristol yesterday week were 
not very interesting, except so far as regards a speech from Mr. 
Richard (M.P. for Merthyr Tydvil) at the Liberal meeting, which 
seems to prove that the loyalty of the Orthodox Dissenters to 
Mr, Gladstone is considerably strengthened by his recent pam- 
phlet :—‘‘ With regard to the future, in his opinion there was no 
possible leader for the Liberal party except Mr. Gladstone. He 
was their leader, not only by virtue of his surpassing eminence as 
a statesman and an orator—and in these respects no one ap- 
proached him but Mr. Bright—but because there was an instine- 
tive feeling that Mr. Gladstone was a man to be trusted, from the 
religious earnestness of his nature, and the depth and sincerity of 
his convictions, Mr. Gladstone had, he thought, fallen into 
one error in his article in the Contemporary Review in not attach- 
ing sufficient importance to the essence and core of the whole 
matter—namely, that ritual becomes important only as it becomes 
the symbol of doctrine. Assuredly, however, there could now be 
no doubt in any mind that Mr. Gladstone was a sound Protestant 
at heart, and the stupid calumny which had ruined the minds of 
a large number of old women of both sexes at the last election, 
that Mr. Gladstone was a Romanist in disguise, would be heard 
no more.” The loyalty of the party is evidently returning rapidly. 
We only trust that Mr, Gladstone will not throw cold water on 
it, by declining for another Session the regular duties of the 
Leader of Opposition. An absent leader is worse than an 
ineffective leader. He is not only ineffective, but the cause of 
ineffectiveness in others. 


The Republican victory at Irun has not been followed up, 
General Loma having received orders to re-embark all his troops 


and proceed to Santander. The troops are said to be enraged, and 
murmurs are heard that Serrano’s Government is playing the 
country false, and that it desires to protract the war for the sake of 
postponing the assembling of the Cortes. It is hardly possible to 
suspect even a Spanish Government of treachery like this, but it is 
quite possible to suspect it of wishing to terminate the war by 


The sick man said his name was Roger | 


. . . ite. 
‘a “transaction,” rather than to risk its only army in a battle 
| which despair might render terrible. One 
which despair might render terrible. One thorough defeat of 
the national army, and the Intransigentes would be masters of 
half the towns in Spain. This kind of calculation is the regular 
mode in Madrid, and is the reason why anarchy in Spain lasts 9 
much longer than in any other country. 


The Directors of the Midland Railway met their shareholders 
| at Derby on Tuesday, to explain their policy in abolishing the 
' second class. They gave as their single motive that the measure 
| would reduce expenses, refused absolutely to postpone it unti) 
other Railways had been consulted, and intimated plainly 
|that they should accept a defeat as a vote of “no con- 
fidence.” After a discussion which is analysed elsewhere, and 
| which seems to us very feeble, a motion approving the resolution 
| of the Board was carried by an immense majority of those 


| present, and it was stated that the Board had received 4,678 
| proxies, representing 44,305 votes and £6,735,000, while the 
| proxies in opposition were only 423, representing 6,179 votes 
‘anda capital of £1,180,000. As soon as the result of the meet. 
ing was known, a conference of six other Railways was held, and 
| it was resolved to follow the Midland in all reductions, but to 

make them first of all in second-class fares. 'The Companies wil 

soon be able to decide which experiment pays best, but we recom. 
| mend them strongly to reduce the third class also for all journeys 
| over thirty miles. The poor people do not look at the mileage, 
| but at the total amount to be paid. 


| 7 


Stories of some grand conspiracy in Russia have been rife all 
! the weck. It was reported at first that the life of the Czar had 


been again attempted, and then that a huge conspiracy had been 
| discovered, extending everywhere, and through all ranks and 
classes of society. ‘Three thousand persons had been arrested, and 
| the police were establishing a reign of terror. We suppose some- 
thing or other occurred in St. Petersburg which put the secret police 
in motion, but the story as it stood did not look true, and it is now 
denied ,on authority, and attributed to some German papers. It 
is astonishing, considering the number of foreigners there, how 
little trustworthy intelligence is obtainable from St. Petersburg, 
more especially when any conspiracy is concerned or the Govern- 
ment sanctions any unusual step. What little is suffered to 
transpire is almost always filtered to the West through Germans, 
whose tendency is to believe that Russia is honeycombed with 
secret societies. So is India, but the Government is strong 
enough nevertheless. 


The attack of Russia on the Khanate of Khiva has, as usual in 
the East, destroyed the Khan’s power. The Turcomans will not 
obey him, refuse to pay taxes, and make attacks on Persian and 
Russian subjects. It is believed that a new expedition must be 
sent against them, and hinted that a Russian official will be 
required to supersede the Khan. In short, it is proposed, either 
by the Russian Government or its officers, to annex Khiva, from 
whence, as a base, expeditions may be pressed forward again, 80 
eating up the artichoke leaf by leaf. 


The regular conflict in Central Middlesex between the medical 
and legal professions as to their claims to be considered the fittest 
coroners ended on Thursday in the usual way, the freeholders 
deciding for the medical candidate. Four persons originally sought 
the office vacant by Dr. Lankester’s decease, but these were soon 
reduced to two,—Dr. Hardwicke, for many years Deputy Coroner, 
and Mr. Boulton, a solicitor ia very good repute. ‘The contest was 
close, and as usual we should imagine excessively expensive ; but 
at the close it was understood that Dr. Hardwicke had polled 1,164 
votes, and Mr. Boulton 818. There can be little doubt that 
in the great cities at all events, where so many deaths occur from 
starvation, parish neglect, and child-murder, the doctors have the 
best claim, but the method of election is detestable, and that of 
inquiry not very good. Appointment by the Home Secretary and 
inquiry through a better jury of six would be far preferable, but 
there is no great grievance to remove, and the system will, we 
suppose, continue until we have County Councils everywhere. 





The Government, and Recruiting officers also, appear to be 
greatly troubled about desertions. Recruiting goes on very well, 
the establishment is complete, the recruits are fairly good, and if 
they are young, the effect of the ‘* Queen’s salt,” i.e., good diet, 
will tell on them all the more, but the desertions are very numerous. 
It has been proposed, therefore, either to brand the men, as was 
formerly the practice, or to increase the penalty for desertion. 
We distrust both schemes; the first as deterring respectable 
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yecruits, the second as creating sympathy for the deserter, whom 
half the population regard as aman on strike. We do not believe it 

al ved that there is any necessity for a term of service at all. Offer 
eo month and ‘all found,” with a rise for every year of experience 
£2 * the age of 30, and let the men go or stay like workmen, 
a the Government would have the pick of the unskilled labour 
of the country. The extra cost for 100,000 men would be about 
a-million a year, for which we should have regiments always 


If. S 
- Of course on service a deserter should be shot without 


in order. 
more ado. 


Mr. Fawcett addressed his constituents on Wednesday evening 
in a vigorous speech, the chief points of which were his plea for 
the extension of household suffrage to the counties, with a com- 
plete redistribution measure; his advocacy of some plan for 
representing all shades of really widely received opinions in each 
constituency, when the redistribution is complete ; and his belief 
that the disestablishment and disendowment—in some sense much 
beyond that of the Irish experiment—of the Church of England 
are rapidly approaching the condition of practical questions. With 
regard to the agricultural labourers, he connected his demand 
of household suffrage for the counties with the labourer’s great 
need of more self-respect, and declared that it was as irrelevant 
to plead that his wretched wages of 12s. a week are deter- 
mined by ‘the laws of supply and demand,” as to plead that 
the limbs of the victims of a railway accident are broken “ in 
exact obedience to the laws of motion and gravity.” In rela- 
tion to his second point, the uselessness of extending house- 
hold suffrage to the counties without a new distribution of 
seats, Mr. Fawcett was not very strong. Finally, in touching the 
Church question, Mr. Fawcett declared his belief that it would 
be said of Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘ He was a Tory Minister who enfran- 
chised the democracy and disestablished the Church.” Nor 
would the epigram be quite so full of paradox as it seems. If 
Mr. Disraeli were an American statesman, unquestionably his 
affinities would be more with the Democratic than with the 
Republican party. Mr. Disraeli likes to find a stratum of opinion 
thickened by a good deal of prejudice, a public opinion of high 
specific gravity, to float upon, and that will always be best found 
in the mind of the residuum,—which is another way of saying 
in the residuum of the mind,—and when found, it will generally 
prove to have a good deal of affinity with the old Tory view. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen made a very good speech at Deal on 
Thursday, the only fault of which was that he seemed to think 
the fact that the Conservatives are continuing to do all they 
blamed the Liberals so unjustly and so severely for doing, a 
sufficient proof that they ought not to have been carried by the 
people into power. But is not this the very evidence that a 
Conservative Government is appropriate to the time,—the fact, 
we mean, that the Conservatives can afford to continue literally 
almost all the Liberals were doing, without ceasing to be Conser- 
vatives? When the interval suitable for political enterprise ceases, 
Conservatives may naturally enter into the fruits of Liberal 
labours,—and are not grateful for them,—political parties being 
never grateful except to themselves. In speaking of the Church 
question, Mr. Hugessen seems to us to have put much too strongly 
his assertion that a Legislature which is not bounded by the 
Church has no right to determine the creed of the Church. 
Surely it has as much right as ever to determine what creeds it 
will permit to share the revenues bestowed by the State. 
Creed is a question of conscience, but the award or refu-al of 
State aid is a question of political expediency and enlightened 
calculation. 


According to a letter in the Times, signed by Mr. J. H. James, 
the Religious Tract Society needs the instruction to be gathered 
from some of its own tiresome publications. In 1852, Miss Anne 
Maury, an American lady, published a book called the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of a Huguenot Family,” which proved very successful. The 


Religious Tract Society thereupon, without communicating with | 
the author, republished under the same name two-thirds of | 


the book, unaltered, and sold it at half-price, so killing 
the demand for the original. Though aware that she had 
no legal redress, Miss Maury, thinking a religious Society would 
be honester than a secular one, asked for compensation, and 
received a refusal, the Secretary alleging, among other excuses, 


all unfounded, that the practice of American publishers in steal- 
ing English copyrights ‘“ did not suggest to the Society the duty 
of making terms” with the American author. In other words, the 
Society thinks that its breach of the Christian rule which forbids 


retaliation justifies or palliates a breach of the Eighth Command- 
ment. The Secretary ought to have his own tracts read to him 
steadily for a month, keeping awake the while. 





The Scotch Universities are true to the spirit of the day. Both 
Edinburgh and Glasgow have defeated the Liberal candidate for 
the Rectorship, and elected a Tory Minister to that not very im- 
portant or onerous post. The University of Edinburgh elected 
Lord Derby its Rector this day week, and rejected Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, the numbers being,—for Lord Derby, 770; for Dr. 
Playfair, 583; majority, 187. On Monday, Glasgow followed 
the example, re-electing Mr. Disraeli its Lord Rector by 700 
votes, against 500 given to Mr. R. W. Emerson. So we may 
perhaps hope, this year, for two addresses on the Conservative 
character of Scotch learning; only, Lord Derby’s literary influence 
will not, perhaps, pull altogether with Mr. Disraeli’s, For in- 
stance, he is much more likely to advise a careful study of the 
Liberal political economy than to warn the Scotch against ‘‘mum- 
bling its dry bones.” Indeed, the contrast, if we are permitted to 
see it, between the two types of literary Conservatism,—the un- 
heroic type of the cautious peer, and the heroic type of the great 
literary adventurer,—is pretty sure to be instructive. 





Mr, William Milton sent a letter to Saturday's Times which 
seems to demonstrate that Parliament in 1661 did really an- 
ticipate the Ritualistic difficulty as to the position of the 
celebrant, and did also overrule the view of Convocation 
in the matter, which was the view taken by the Ritualists 
still. Before the revision by Convocation, says Mr. W. Milton, 
the rubric stood thus:—‘ The table . . Shal] stand in the 
body of the church or in the chancel where Morning and Evening 
prayer be appointed to be said; when the priest standing at the 
north side of the table, shall say, &c.,”—a rubric which plainly shows, 
says Mr. Milton, that the table was to stand lengthways, other- 
wise it could not have been in the body of thechurch at all. Con- 
vocation saw this and changed it, when it was submitted to them, 
so as to make its present position—the upper end of the 
chancel—the usual place, and only to allow of its being in 
the body of the church “where there was no chancel.” 
Also they changed ‘north side of the table” to “north 
part of the table,” meaning to enable the priest to stand 
with his face to the East, only nearer the north than the 
south end of the table. All these alterations, however, says Mr. 
Milton, Parliament calmly struck out, and restored the old ver- 
sion,—which version was adopted. And he argues, apparently 
very justly, that the controversy of the present day had thus been 
virtually anticipated in 1661, and the Convocation defeated. That 
is unquestionably the strongest historical argument against the 
Ritualist view we have yet seen. ‘And it proves, too, the entire 
assertion by Parliament of its authority over the clerical assembly. 





The New York Times has been discoursing pleasantly enough on 
American idioms, in the production or conservation of which New 
Hampshire seems to occupy an honourable place. The writer re- 
marks on the oddity of the adjective ‘handy,’ as applied to oxen 
to express that they are well broke to the yoke and draw well, 
Probably, however, that meaning is only derivative, and what the 
word does express is ‘ amenable to the drover'’s hand,’ or ‘ well-in- 
hand,’ as we say of our horses, Thus, ‘handy’ is a common enough 
English expression, though used mainly in the sense of being near at 
hand, rather than amenable to the hand,—as in sentences like 
‘* Is it handy ?”—i.e., convenient to get at. There is no very wide 
difference of meaning between ‘convenient to the hand,’ in the 
sense of ‘near,’ and ‘convenient to the hand’ in the sense of ‘man - 





ageable’ (which is only Latin for ‘handy,’ after all). Another 
curious New Hampshire phrase is ‘ forehanded,’—which is Yankee 
slang for ‘+ well off,” or equivalent to the slang term in English, 
‘‘warm.” But that, again, is almost exactly identical with our Eng- 
lish idiom, ‘* beforehand with the world,” only that the succincter 
Yankee idiom omits the explanatory addition, ‘‘ with the world.” 
With us, however, the idiom no doubt refers to time, and is in- 
tended to describe a man who does work in advance of his needs, 
—i.e., who saves. ‘Forehanded’ looks as if it had more reference 
to the grasp of mind which gains success by stretching out a hand 
beyond the immediate spot, so as to anticipate the conditions of 
the future ;—and this corresponds rather more closely perhaps 
with Yankee enterprise, than the idea embodied in our ‘ before- 
hand with the world’ which regards simply the savings to be made 
out of * over-time.” 


Consols were on Friday 954-93}. 
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TH D those “ misunderstandings” which, according to the emg 
TOPI C S OF E AY. official North-German Gazette, have been so happily wounnl 


ee 
THE DISRAELI-ARNIM AFFAIR. 

AY R. DISRAELI has committed what, in any other man but 

a himself, would be considered an act either of unexpected 

weakness or remarkable imprudence. Speaking in the Guildhall, 


at the banquet given to Ministers on the 9th November, he | 
stated, in language with which we cordially agree, the reasons for | 


which an ordinary English workman, without land and without 
capital, may temperately approve the institutions under which 
he lives. Those institutions secure to him at all events a 
degree of personal freedom which exists in no other European 


country,—not even in Switzerland, where the Cantons invest | 


their police with very extensive powers. Alluding, as every 
one thought, to a case which had been in every one’s mouth, 
Mr. Disraeli said :—* The working-classes of this country 
have inherited personal rights which the nobility of other 
nations do not yet possess. Their persons and their homes are 
sacred. They have no fear of arbitrary arrest or domiciliary 
visits. They know,as the Lord Chancellor has justly reminded 
us, that the administration of law in this country is pure, and 
that it is no respecter of individuals or classes. They know 
very well that their industry is unfettered—that by the law of 
this country they may combine to protect the interests of 
labour, and as the Commander-in-Chief has well reminded us, 
they know that, though it is open to all of them to serve their 
Sovereign by land or sea, no one can be dragged from his craft 
or his hearth to enter a military service which is repugnant to 
him.” There was no overt reference in that sentence to any 
government, no allusion to any individual, merely a state- 
ment that our laws do not allow the arbitrary arrests and 
domiciliary visits allowed by the laws of other countries; but 
everybody believed, and most newspapers said, that the pas- 
sage contained an allusion to the arrest of Count Arnim and 
the domiciliary visits to his house, and Mr, Disraeli allowed 
that impression to prevail uncorrected for an entire week. On 
Monday morning, the 16th inst., however, he allowed a com- 
munigué to appear, stating that “an entirely unwarranted con- 
struction having been, in some quarters, placed on the expres- 
sions used by the Prime Minister, at Guildhall, on the subject 
of arbitrary arrests, the Zimes is authorised to state that, in 
making those observations, the case of Count Arnim was not 
present to his mind, for the sufficient reason that the arrest of 
Count Arnim was not arbitrary, but in accordance with the 
laws of his country.” A more extraordinary disclaimer was 
never made by a man in Mr. Disraeli’s position, and it is 
difficult to believe that it was made entirely without some 
light pressure from Berlin. There was no English necessity 
for making it whatever. Mr. Disraeli, of course, knows what 
was in his mind far better than any one else can, but he is, 
or ought to be, by this time well used to misinterpretation, 
and particularly to misinterpretation in a too favourable sense. 
The meaning placed upon the sentence was a very natural one, 
and one in no degree unbecoming Mr. Disraeli’s position as the 
first Minister of a great State, and though it was erroneous, the 
error could only serve to create an impression that Mr. Disraeli 
had observed the marked difference between the Prussian laws 
and our own, as revealed in the Arnim case, and on the whole 
preferred those of his own country. There was no need for a dis- 
claimer at all, still less for one which deprives Mr. Disraeli’s 
argument of all coherent meaning whatever. He says he 
could not have referred to Count Arnim’s arrest, for that 
“was not arbitrary, but in accordance with the laws of his 
country,” which is just the very point upon which he was 
descanting. He was not asserting the freedom of Englishmen 
from illegal arrest, which would have been an absurdity—no 
arrests, even in Turkey, being made illegally—but from laws 
authorising arbitrary arrest, as the laws of all countries blessed 
with a preventive police do authorise it. And now, he says, 
because Count Arnim’s arrest was warranted by law, therefore 
he could not have had it in his mind. 
talking of the very state of the law under which Count Arnim 
was arrested? As a matter of fact, Mr, Disraeli is of course 
correct, and he was thinking of the arrest of Prince Kung 
in Pekin, or refractory Beys in Constantinople, but as a 
reason to be given by a man of his intelligence, his statement 
is little short of ludicrous. 

The worst of it is that the whole world will persist in 


believing that Mr. Disracli published his disclaimer in conse- | 


quence of some impression, or some hint, or some informal 
representation that Prince Bismarck, among others, had mis- 


Why not, when he was | 


taken his meaning, and that his speech was calculated to cause | 


by the explanation. It was not so, of course. The Ge 
Chancellor, great as his position is in the world, could scarce] 
| have presumed to rebuke an English Premier for giving in his 
| own capital, and in an after-dinner speech, an opinion on the 


| comparative value to the working-class of certain institutions 
| He could not, we say, have done so; first, because he is him. 





| Self the frankest of men, and says on occasion whatever he 
| pleases of any system or any person ; and secondly, because Mr 
| Disraeli must have repudiated any such interference. One promise 
| at least made by this Government was a resolute foreign policy, 
| One hope of the people about it was that a certain air of sub. 
missiveness in external politics would, with the accession of the 
Tories to power, disappear from the attitude of Great Britain 
One secret of the belief in Mr. Disraeli was that he had a certain 
audacity of disposition, a certain habit of looking on England 
as a great Power, which would of itself produce for her at least 
the external courtesies of official respect. Had Mr. Disraeli 
published his disclaimer under pressure, however slight or 
friendly, from Berlin, the promise, the hope, and the reason for 
belief would have been falsified together. He would have pub. 
lished at the bidding of a Foreign Minister a humble apology 
for a perfectly true statement made in the most ordinary way, 
and in itself almost a platitude. He would, in fact, have 
set a precedent which would almost compel him, whenever 
there is a foreign debate in Parliament, to disclaim any mean- 
ing in his speech offensive to the dignity of any Minister whose 
country he might happen to have mentioned in its course, 
Nothing more derogatory to the honour of a great 
country or the independence of its Sovereign could pos- 
sibly have occurred, the utter insignificance of the occa- 
sion only accentuating the visible effect of the inter. 
ference. We entirely acquit Mr. Disraeli of stooping so 
low, but we may, we think, having acquitted him fairly, ask 
what interpretation the Tories would have put upon such an 
incident, had it occurred during Mr. Gladstone’s régime? The 
air would have rung with insults. The Standard—which, we 
do it the justice to say, is annoyed even now—would have 
mourned over the depths to which England had fallen under 
the rule of a Premier so careless of her honour; the Globe 
would have asked to whom Mr. Gladstone was responsible ; the 
Times would have hinted that a bolder bearing would better pro- 
tect Mr. Gladstone’s dignity ; and the Pall Mall Gazette would 
have asked whether any aristocratic Premier, great as his faults 
might have been, would ever have stooped so low. All the 





explanations in the world would have been of no use. Mr. 
Gladstone’s denials would have been treated with scorn. The 


Geneva Arbitration would have been once more brought for- 
ward, and the Liberals would once more have been suspected 
of wilfully trailing the Imperial Flag. The disclaimer would have 
been the stock subject at every public meeting, and Mr. Smollett 
would probably, if Mr. Whalley would only second him, have 
moved a vote of censure. The incident would have been ad- 
mitted to be slight, but described as one which showed the 
temper of a Ministry intent as usual only on accumaulating 
a surplus. Everyone who remembers the language employed 
in 1872 knows that we do not exaggerate, and that Mr. 
Gladstone could not have done without severe reproof what 
Mr. Disraeli has done with the easiest sang-froid. Everybody 
knows that the latter is the head of the Tory party, and that 
the Tory party always maintains in small things as well as 
great the European position to which their country is entitled ; 
and so there is no more to be said, except that Mr. Disraeli, 
from excess of candour, or a wish to be absolutely understood, 
which is not always his distinguishing characteristic, has made 
himself liable to a misinterpretation which will not hurt him, 
but which might have been fatal to his rival, and which, it is 
clear, will exist and will be most injurious in Germany. There 
the good folk will say that it is safer—as John Lemoinne 
already says, though in other words, in the Débats—for a Ger- 
man Deputy to attack Prince Bismarck in Berlin, than for an 
| English Premier to utter in London a sentence which could be 
perverted into criticism of any act, however much discussed, 
approved by the German Chancellor. 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC INSURGENTS. 


T is instructive, and to some extent perhaps consolatory, to 

a Protestant to observe that the principle of private 
| judgment is so deeply rooted in the human heart and con- 
|science that no majesty of infallible claims, with all their 
| subduing power, and no sense of the disaster which is sure to 
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follow J 
fallibility for it 
tirely ignoring 
The Protestant ! 
Catholic logic is in 


s head, can prevent Roman Catholics from en- 
the decrees of a regular Council of the Church. 
t logic on this head and a great part of the 
deed quite irresistible ; what it asserts is,— 
either the Vatican Council was infallible, in which case it is 
mere madness to set its statements at defiance ; or else it was 
fallible, in which case there can hardly be for Roman Catholics 
(as distinguished from Anglicans, or Old Catholics, or adherents 
of the Greek Church,and so forth) any infallible Council left, and 
the whole Catholic creed is on that theory a matter of eclectic 
accident. But if this be the logic of the situation, men like Lord 
Camoys and Mr. Henry Petre,—a member, we believe, of some 
cadet branch of the great Catholic family of that name,—seem 
to say, * So much the worse for the logic ; we are Englishmen 
first and Catholics afterwards, but Catholics we are, and intend 
toremain.” Take the remarkable letter of “A Roman Catholic” 
to Wednesday’s Zimes. The writer comments on Monsignor 
Capel’s statement that Lord Camoys, in “ refusing to accept the 
doctrine of the personal infallibility of the Pope ” (** personal ” 
infallibility must be a blunder, by, the way, of Monsignor Capel’s, 
for the “ official” infallibility of the Pope ; no one ever heard 
even from the Ultramontanes of his personal infallibility), 
« makes shipwreck of the faith, and ipso facto separates himself 
from communion with the Church and the See of St. Peter ;” 
and the writer of the letter says of this statement, “ If this be 
really the case, I can assure Monsignor Capel that there are 
many who, like Lord Camoys, have ipso facto separated them- 
selves from the Church, although they attend to their religious 
duties in union with their brother Catholic Infallibilists, 
treating the new dogma as a dead letter, and not caring 
to trouble themselves at all about the matter, at the 
same time, and justly, considering themselves quite as or- 
thodox as the Pope himself.” Now we do not know, of 
course, how large a party in the Roman Catholic communion 
such a letter may represent,—clearly not a perfectly insignifi- 
cant one, or it would not have such distinguished names at the 
head of it as Lord Acten, Lord Camoys, and Mr. Henry 
Petre. If *“ A Roman Catholic” can be trusted, he knows of 
other Roman Catholic laymen who deliberately hold themselves 
to be quite as orthodox as the Pope, and who are devout in 
the discharge of their religious duties, but who calmly treat 
the voice of the assembled Fathers of their Church as a “ dead 
letter,” and do not care “to trouble themselves at all about 
the matter.” Such unexpected survivals of the vitality of 
private judgment, even after undergoing a process carefully 
adapted to extinguish it, seem at first sight almost more sur- 
prising than the discovery of some physiologists who have found 
germs of life in fluids that had been deliberately submitted to 
a heat of 1,200° Fahrenheit with the view of extinguishing all 
such germs. The personal characteristic, so to say, of the 
Church of Rome is its claim to guard the finest shades of 
revealed truth by the use of a divine authority committed 
to it expressly for that purpose. If that authority be 
impugned, and can be proved to have promulgated an 
error of the most ostentatious and dangerous kind, the 
whole meaning of the institution disappears at once; and 
yet in spite of all this, we find men, apparently very 
much in earnest indeed in their piety, declaring that 
the whole transaction which has convinced them of the 
gross fallibility of a Roman Catholic Council is, in their 
minds, a dead letter, and one not worth attending to; nay, 
one which does not in the least disturb their pious de- 
votions, as they repeat creeds which have, for them at least, 
no other authority, and witness the celebration of masses, 
which would never have had any significance for them at 
all but for the voice of the very same Church to attest their 
validity. Surely, if ever there were proof that the human 
mind, even under the influence of what is held to be “ special 
grace,” revolts against the assumption of an infallible human 
authority in any sphere,—directly it comes home to them,— 
here it is. In relation to a matter of mere theology, pos- 
sibly, these men would have bowed to the decision of 
the Vatican Council, as of any other Council. But once 
tell them that the Vatican Council has declared it to be 
their duty to accept the infallible official guidance of the 
Pope in all matters of faith and morals, and that this implies 
submission to the teaching of the Syllabus on the subordination 
of civil to ecclesiastical duty, and they simply shake the doctrine 
off as a Newfoundland dog shakes the water off its back, with- 
out “ troubling themselves at all about the matter,” nay, with- 
out even drawing the inference that they need not trouble 


themselves any longer about various other matters which | ing what they now do, had the State roused their pride 


a breach of discipline in an army that claims official in- 


| would, apparently, deserve quite as little trouble as the new 
| dogma, if that dogma be all moonshine. 

There seems to us something very impressive and reassuring 
about this inability of a Church which lays its whole weight 
on the doctrine of ecclesiastical authority, which begins en- 
forcing the sacredness of authority and the ineffable beauty of 
intellectual humility at the very cradle, and goes on enforcing 
it to the grave, to get even the real meaning of authority well in- 
| grained into the wills and moral habits of hereditary Catholics. 
We say its ‘ meaning,’ because it isobvious that pious Catholics, 
who are as eager as possible to go on with their ordinary devo- 
tions, and who declare themselves in their own opinion quite 
“as orthodox as the Pope,” can never have really considered 
what the very foundation of their Church is when they shake 
off the decree of a General Council as they would shake dust 
off their feet, without being even thereby rendered uncomfort- 
able as to the general soundness of their creed. However, you 
can hardly obtain stronger testimony than this to the intrinsic 
incompatibility between the * logic of facts” and the logic of 
the Church, both of them incontrovertible in their way, but the 
latter proceeding on premisses inconsistent with the results of 
the discipline to which human nature is subjected by life. By 
life, Roman Catholics, like everybody else, are taught to pull 
themselves up sharp when they come upon a result of their 
reasoning which runs counter to the general drift of human 
experience. By the Church, they are taught that such a 
result is only a new test of the submissiveness and humility of 
the intellect, and that if they have accepted the premisses as 
divine, they must accept the conclusions. But the truth is, it 
is one thing to accept as divine a theology which keeps aloof 
from the familiar paths of earth, and relies even for its autho- 
rity on the decisions of General Councils only meeting at the 
interval of centuries, and quite another to believe that the 
official words of a living old man, whose virtues, and wayward- 
nesses, and jokes, and political mistakes, and vain hopes, and 
wistful wonderings over the delays of Providence, are known to 
all the world, should be guarded by special supernatural guidance 
from all possibility of error. It is like the difference between 
having faith that when you see the real issue in the better 
world to come, all the paradoxes of life may be explained, 
and having faith that in every separate moment the apparent 
injustice is the highest justice. The doctrine of the official 
infallibility of the Pope is a paradox so“tremendous that even 
some good Roman Catholics,—good, that is, as far as regards 
theology,—can see no connection between it and what they 
have been believing all their lives. Though a General Council 
has declared it, they think, somehow or other, there must have 
been something wrong about that General Council, notwith- 
standing that it may not be easy to say what. Anyhow, they will 
go on believing what they have always believed, and see if that 
won’t do very well for them. Such an effort as the humble 
acceptance sof the new decree is beyond them, and how can 
orthodoxy, which always holds fast by the past, require a 
revolutionary inroad on all their old habits of life ¢ 

Such, we take it, is the view of the old Catholic families 
apparently represented by Lord Camoys and Mr. Henry Petre. 
They feel just as Howard of Effingham felt when the Armada 
approached these shores. Old England had always been as 
sacred to him, in its way, as the old faith. The traditional 
hold of the one was linked in at a thousand points with the 
traditional hold of the other. When it was suggested that 
there was a real antagonism between them, he probably re- 
jected the idea. A bad citizen could hardly be a good 
Christian. The invasion was an arrogant disturbance of the 
sacred order of the realm. Was it necessary to go into re- 
fined discussions as to the exact limits of Papal authority to 
assure himself that he ought to resist it? And it is just 
so for some of the Roman Catholics of to-day, directly they 
see that a skilful plaiting-together of the doctrine of In- 

fallibility with the Syllabus might really imperil their civil 
allegiance, and introduce an unheard-of conflict between some 
of the most fixed principles which regulate their life. The 
Englishman has a vast power of ignoring the pressure of an 
idea against his practical life, when that practical life itself 
| Fepresents a venerable and imposing tradition. It is no use 
| telling him his salvation is imperilled. He is quite accus- 
| tomed to peril of all kinds, so long as he does not feel himself 
in the wrong; and it takes a good deal more to make him 
' feel himself in the wrong than the votes of a few hundreds 
‘of Bishops. It is worth noticing, however, that in all pro- 
bability those very laymen who treat the coherent logic of 
their Church with so much indifference, would not be say- 
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by throwing her legislative influence into the scale against them. 
It is the complete impartiality of the State which stimulates 
them thus to take an illogical stand on its behalf against their 
Church, though, in a country treated as Prussia has been, they 
would almost certainly refuse to take any such stand at all. If 
anything could have turned Lord Acton, Lord Camoys, Mr. 
Henry Petre, and the “Roman Catholic” of Wednesday’s 
letter, into partisans of the Vatican, it would have been an 
English Falck law. Political action and reaction are equal 
and opposite. When the Church trespasses on private life, if 
the State preserves her equanimity, the believers rebel ; when 
the State so trespasses, if the Church preserves her equanimity, 
the citizens rebel. If Prince Bismarck had let Prussia alone, 
the Roman Catholics of Prussia would have been already split 
up into two camps, even much more completely than they are 
now in England. 


THE MIDLAND RAILWAY PLEBISCITUM. 
W* can understand the action of the Shareholders in the 

Midland Railway at their great meeting on Tuesday, 
but we confess we cannot understand the arguments which 
convinced them, and which seem to us to be half of them 
trivial and the other half contradictory. That the Shareholders 
in a great Railway should support their Governing Board when 
that Board has brought the shares up to 138, and has just 


made a commercial success by conferring an immense boon 
upon the public, viz., the addition of third-class carriages to 





all trains, and now proposes to make another financial coup | 


by an apparent reduction of fares, is natural enough. Share- 
holders in a prosperous line always send their proxies to 


Directors, and they are usually right, the first truth of | 
Railway management being that if the electors will not sup- | 


port their Cabinet, the Cabinet cannot govern. Somebody 


must rule, if there is to be order at all, and no Board with a | 


vote of censure hanging over its head can control men so 
powerful as the great permanent officials, engineers, and con- 
tractors in the employ of a first-rate Railway usually are. 
Shareholders in English lines, like electors in English boroughs, 
know little individually ; but they, like them, have political 
instinct, which often supplies the place of knowledge, and 
that instinct leads them either to support or to change 
their governing Committee. The vote, therefore, in favour 
of reducing the number of classes in the trains is easily 
intelligible, but the reasons which seem to have convinced 
those who gave it are absolutely amazing. There is Mr. 
M. T. Bass, for example, Member for Derby, a great share- 
holder, a great millionaire, with a large stake, it is under- 
stood, in the Railway, and a reputation for business capacity 
so great, that as we read his arguments we rub our eyes and 
suspect that they deceive us. Yet Mr. Bass actually considers 
that he has supported the Midland Directors when he says that 
packing pays. We quote the ipsissima verba from the Times’ 
report :—* He had learnt a curious fact during the discussion 
on this question, that if all the carriages were filled, two per 
train would, on an average, carry all the passengers, whereas 
very often the average number of carriages was something like 
eight or nine. If in order to make provision for passengers 
who would get in at various parts of the line it was resolved to 
have four or five carriages, instead of eight or nine, even then 
there would be a saving of at least 20, 30, or 40 per cent. in the 
haulage of their business.” Whoever dreamt of denying that pack- 


ing pays, or that English traffic-managers waste room, or that | 


with increasing wages and dear coal, the reduction of expendi- 
ture must be sought through reducing the aggregate weight to 
be hauled along? So far are we from questioning this, that we 
have repeatedly used as an illustration the extreme argument 
that if Directors could pack passengers like coals, they could 
carry them at coal-rates, 7.c., an eighth of a penny a mile, or 
even less, as the liye coals do their own porterage. But the 
proof that packing pays is no proof that packing in two classes 
instead of three will pay extra. If it pays to pack two classes, 
why does it not pay to pack three? Mr. Ellis, Chairman of 
the Company, says the reason is difference of original cost. 
He stated that “the cost of a first-class carriage with 18 
seats £450, and that of a second-class carriage 
with seats was £250,” and nobody seemed to see 
that he was denouncing -his own policy. 
duction from his statement is, that a first-class passenger 


was 
32 


ought to pay three and a fifth times what the second-class | 
Instead of exacting this fare, however, or | 
anything like it, Mr. Ellis and his colleagues abolish the | 


passenger pays. 


second-class carriages, which to the Company are so cheap, 
multiply the first-class carriages, which to them are so dear, 


The natural de- | 


rss 
| and reduce first-class fares to second-class prices. They force 
everybody into the dear and small carriages, in order to avoid 
buying cheap and roomy ones. If Mr. Bass and Mr. Ellis are 
| both right, the paying policy for the Company would be to 
| abolish the first-class altogether, not to retain the high-priced 
carriages without retaining the high-priced tickets. This ig 80 
|clear, that we believe it is the object of the Company. 
and that although for social reasons they retain the word 
* first-class,” they will gradually cheapen the cost to themselyeg 
| of the first-class carriages till they are little better than the 
| existing second. Then, no doubt, the profit will be great, but 
so it would have been if the Directors, instead of fighting the 
black-coats, had conciliated the grey-coats by reducing second. 
class fares, till the more prosperous of the latter were induced 
to go one step higher. On Mr, Ellis’s own calculations, ful] 
second-class carriages would pay better than full first, yet he 
abolishes the second to avoid filling them, as he might haye 
done, from the third. 

But Mr. Bass says, and Mr. Ellis would like to say, “We 
cannot fill first-class carriages.” What with English desire 
for exclusiveness and English- recklessness in bribing Railway 
servants, the packing, as matters stand, is too difficult. That 
is to a certain extent true, and will remain true, let everybody 
“do their cussedest”; but what sort of an argument is that for 
using first-class carriages only instead of first and second? If 
the Directors can pack the first in future, so they can now; 
'and if they cannot do it now, how are they to do it then? 
| Either their plan will succeed, in which case it was unnecessary; 
or it will fail, in which case they will be paying three times as 
;much for carriages as is needful. Mr. Bass says, and 
says truly, that unfilled carriages are costly, but in the 
next breath sighs with content because unfilled first. 
class carriages are to be encouraged. Three persons, he 
/says,—and Mr. Ellis confirms his statement,—may take a 
‘compartment with three tickets. As this is sure to be 
done, the majority of first-class carriages will start one-half 
‘full, and the saving on haulage will be given up, the only 
effect of the change being that the first-class, who have taken 
all that trouble, will be liable, whenever the third-class over- 
flows, to intrusions they do not want. Surely, even allowing 
| that the Directors are wise in their calculations—and we en- 
| tirely fail to see how they can carry out their plan of selling 
|compartments at any but terminal stations, or for any but 
“through” distances—the reasons by which they defend them are 
almost perverse. They seem to feel this themselves, for at the 
| tail of every argument there is always some allusion or other to 
| the Pullman carriages, an allusion never clear, and usually un- 
intelligible. If there is to be a new first-class called a * Pull- 
| man class,” what is all the pother about, and if it is not a new 
| first-class, what is it, or why should Directors expect to reduce 
| haulage expenses by changing the names of the carriages they 
| haul? Why alter the old nomenclature for nothing at all? 
| We do not believe the Pullman carriages will be used in suffi- 
cient numbers, but if they are to be used for any reason, why 

not have put them on as the first-class carriages, and said nothing 
/more about it? Nobody was objecting to them. The Directors 
_are not bound by any law to use carriages of any particular 
shape, and the talk about Pullman carriages is mere talk, in- 
| tended to reduce the extent of the opposition, the plain truth 
| of the matter all the while being that the Midland Director 
| mean to pack, and think the abolition of the first-class—for 
that is the result of the scheme—is the easiest way of packing. 
| They know that everybody likes to say he went by the best 
class he could, and they do not care whether the old first-class 
passengers are annoyed or not. Let them be annoyed, if share- 
holders are content. 

There is, of course, no redress for anybody against a cor- 
poration, and least of all for first-class passengers, but we 
‘should not wonder if the latter were pretty summarily avenged. 
Not a morsel of evidence has yet been advanced to show that 
the reduction of second-class fares would not have paid just as 
well as the innovation resolved upon, while one very serious 
chance of loss has never, apparently, been discussed. If the 
Directors succeed, and fill their first-class carriages as they 
hope, till the stuffy compartments can hold no more, and every 
passenger realises his insignificance in the eyes of a corporation 
intent on dividends, let them take care to avoid collisions for 
their passenger trains. Packing pays in every case but that. 
Every train is to be an excursion train half-filled with men 
whose slaughter will cost a very great deal of money. An 
“accident” to a train with three or four thoroughly packed 
first-class carriages, and especially an accident of the kind in 
' which one train “ telescopes” another, the engine ploughing 
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its way through human bodies, may cost the shareholders in | There is but one way, even should fortune still adhere to the 
damages more than all they will gain by refusing to sell | German standards, by which all those ends could be secured at 
to the well-to-do the comfort in travelling they desire. | once, and that is, by undoing as far as possible the work of 
We quite admit that the well-to-do have no rights, that, Frederick the Great and his allies, and reconstituting on a solid 
as Mr. Charles Markham seems from the report of| basis the independent Kingdom of Poland, to be governed 
his speech on Tuesday to believe, the possession of)/ by a German Prince, and guaranteed for some years by 
means is a proof that their possessor is not “ intelligent, | the German Empire. The Prince is at hand in the person 
cultivated, or refined ”—attributes which belong only to! of the Catholic Hohenzollern who now governs Roumania, 
« Jadies and gentlemen of limited means ”—but in the existing | for the Hapsburgs have always been ready to exchange 
state of the laws they have at least one compensation, which | Gallicia for the Rouman Principalities, which control the 
though as regards themselves it is only humorous, or rather key to their house, the embouchure of the Danube. The new 
sardonic, is as regards railway shareholders no laughing- kingdom, with probably ten millions of people, singularly 
matter. They cannot get fair-play in life, but they can get a| brave and apt for military life, would form a solid outwork for 
little more than fair-play when they are dead. If they are | the German Empire, and enable it to relax something of the 
killed, their executors can sue, and the price of a trainful of, | frightful tension under which it at present lives. That ten- 
say, Manchester manufacturers all smashed up together, will sion cannot endure for ever. No civilised and industrious race 
make a perceptible difference even to the Midland. The three- ‘will consent to remain liable up to the age of forty to active 








fold distribution of passengers diminishes that risk at all events, | service at the call of its Head, and yet, with the new military 
and with it one of the greatest causes of uncertainty as to) laws in operation both in Prussia and France, it is difficult to 
Railway dividends. | See how that tension can be relieved to any perceptible extent. 
| The contingencies, improbable as they may be, which we 
, are discussing, have not of course escaped the eyes of the 
THE ae oe reorient fiom nage _ | astute statesmen who guide the councils of St. Petersburg, 
0 the regular, fairly informed English po itician, nothing | and they are said to be producing there a very satisfactory 
in foreign polities appears so unlikely as the on ge result,—a desire to try once more whether it is not possible to 
tion of — = ‘es gly oad a the ny of | ym the Poles. If that result could be assured, if Czar 
Italy seemed to the late Lord Derby. 1e country has been | Alexander as King of Poland could be as secure of his sub- 
divided for a hundred years, is held by three great military jects in Poland as he is of his subjects in Russia, the position 
— a. 8 degrees bo poe Arg: — _ | of ~ — — — be pra es 
national spirit. A gh i ople number nearly twelve | anc e chances of any future collision with Germany 
millions, or excluding Posen and Podolia, above eight millions, | materially reduced. The final chance of such an arrange- 
and are very poy = in certain directions very able, they | ment. has not yet disappeared, and the Poles, who no doubt 
= still nea f neo or = youn poor, a they | are given to illusions, are hopeful of concessions which would 
ave scarcely a trace left of coherent organisation. A suc-; make them once more feel as if they possessed a nation- 
cessful insurrection from within has become impossible, and the | ality. How far their hopes may be justified we are unable to 
distant friend on whom they have relied, and relied in vain for a} say, but it is certain that they are hopeful; that they expect 
century, has become powerless to help them. To all appear- | concessions as to the position of their country, as to their lan- 
ance, Poland ba ended ; and yet we believe, of all great ren a guage, and as to their religion ; and that they are disposed, with 
in Europe, the resurrection of Poland as a great and inde-| the sanguine vivacity which impairs an otherwise fine national 
pendent State is one of the most possible. Englishmen fix! character, to ask a little too much, more than either France 
- ee _ - spe, the es rere — and | or England have ever yet conceded throughout their dominions, 
aris, and forget, what Germans never forget, that Germany| We have no Irish Army; the French Government has just 
has a second danger to the Eastward ; that an Empire nearly | rejected the Prussian system, because it would have created 
as strong as France stretches for hundreds of miles along her | Breton and Southern corps d’armee; and we do not think St. 
gt and cy age ae = — . “samy Boy Empire | Petersburg would ever concede a native Polish army. Austria 
has ever since the partition of Poland been allied in one way | mz ha ssi ary it was 7 
apne hag A ee “wag Bay ~s : a w y | made pg Pam epee to Hungary, but it was only after a 
owe — ~ ; ~ “ —_ ion . ~~ — - efeats, “ at : time ong the “gee ge of the 
and the dismemberment of Denmark, their interests have| Monarchy appeared to be in peril. Still, should affairs in 
begun to diverge, and nothing now holds them together but | Berlin ever appear as threatening to Russia as they now are 
a family alliance. Should any cause, such as danger in Russia declared to be favourable—though an odd telegram announces 
from German Liberal opinion, or an attack on Denmark which | that “a proposal for a revision of frontiers,” made by Russia, 
threatened to seal Russia up in the Baltic, or any difference has been rejected—the Poles may obtain much; and as we 
— . to the gos — + yoy. — that | have said the restoration of their nationality, dead as many 
alliance, the position of Germany, held as she is between) people suppose it to be, is not, in the course of the next ten 
two first-class Powers, one of which can never pardon her, 2 ola out of the range of political possibilities 
while the other can pour her troops over a frontier totally! It remains only to consider how the resurrection of 
undefended by nature, would be not only serious but Poland, supposing it to occur, whether as a result of war 
gg = Rs ge — an —- eh. —_ a i “4 a ge = prevent war, _ ee in this 
rency, 8 s a contingency involvin e national life, country. e believe opinion would be altogether favour- 
and is the one which, ints Witante talk little of it, induces! able to it, though it cai, prvace to Pg all hens 
+ ag ag so patiently to the ever-increasing demands of probability be injurious to our interests. With Poland 
oa 1 re =. gma Re — = ee — contented, Russia would be able to throw much more 
ear, but that one might demand the whole strength of of her strength to the South and East, and to make fresh 
the people to meet it; and consequently the whole strength | efforts for the solution of her pressing and difficult problem, 
of the people is about, according to the latest telegrams, to be the acquisition of some revenue-producing territory in Asia 
placed at the disposal of the Government. ; | which would relieve her finances of the burden the Asiatic 
ee the contingency to occur, it is evident to any one | Empire now involves. Russia has half a continent to govern 
who remembers what the strength of France and Russia really | up there at the back of the world, without a revenue suflicient 
= that Germany would be under the pressure of three necessities. for the thorough and civilised organisation of a single province. 
a she must strike some tremendous blow to the Eastward Her fleet at Saghalien must cost her more than Siberia yields. 
ithout moving the mass of her armies far from her own territory, | Every change which throws her Eastward must make this burden 
- repeating the gigantic blunder of the Moscow expedition, or more pressing, while it must increase her means for getting rid 
allowing her gigantic foe time to gather up her full resources. | of it, and every such change must therefore be pro tanto menacing 
Time is the Russian difficulty ; time to concentrate troops and to Great Britain. A violent change, indeed, supposing it possible, 
i over her enormous territory, with its thin population, | would make the freedom of the Bosphorus matter of life and 
~ severe climate, and its imperfectly developed communications. | death to Russia, for her real outlet would then be southward, 
Secondly, the result of the war must be one which would per-| and the freedom of the Black Sea would be to her what that 
wae J age eases separating aw frontier from | of the Baltic now is, an object of the keenest anxiety and the 
at of her mighty neighbour; and thirdly, the result | most persistent precautions. Nevertheless, Englishmen always 
ssh Lape see without the addition to the Empire of "approve, and are, we believe, right in approving, the rise of any 
a por ae of men differing from Germans in race, in | nationality distinct enough and historic enough to lead a 
a > and im civilisation, men as hard to incorporate as Great | separate life of its own. The worst result of all that has 
ritain has found a portion of the inhabitants of Ireland.| occurred in Europe since 1865 is that the disappearance of all 
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small States seems to have become a mere question of time, 
and the rise of a new one with an old though suspended history 
would be welcomed as some compensation for all the changes 
Europe has undergone. The more numerous her States, the 
less possible will be those huge military movements the fear 
of which is turning Europe into a standing camp. 





CHURCH REFORM OR DISESTABLISHMENT. 

VERY speech which comes from a representative man 
shows that the question which now agitates politicians 

most is that of the relation of the Church to the State. This 
week, for instance, Mr. Fawcett has intimated in no indistinct 
terms to his Hackney constituents, that the chance of Disesta- 
blishment has made a vast stride since Mr. Disraeli made up 
his mind that an ecclesiastical crisis was near, and that he 
would hasten it. Mr, Cavendish Bentinck, too, with, in this 
instance, a much more sagacious Conservative instinct than 
he has usually shown, has deprecated the needless stirring-up 
of the waters of ecclesiastical strife by his leader, in moving 
terms ; and Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, in one of his thoroughly 
manly and English speeches, has given the most unanswerable 
reasons for believing that if Parliament really means to make 
uniformity of creed in the Establishment a reality, the Estab- 
lishment will go. The Zimes of Friday, eccentrically enough, 
declares that what was done last Session in relation to enforcing 
uniformity of public worship, instead of tending towards Dis- 
establishment, * will be found to act in a contrary direction.” If so, 
it is passing strange that Member after Member, here a Radical, 
there a Whig, here a Conservative, there a Tory, has got * Disesta- 
blishment on the brain,’ as the result, and solely as the result, 
of last Session’s legislation. The truth we take to be simply 
this :—What last Session decided was that uniformity in Ritual 
was to become a reality, without any clear understanding of 
what the standard of that uniformity is to be—a question rele- 
gated to the future. Again, last Session did not decide but 
threatened that uniformity in doctrine is also to become a 
reality; and in this case the standard is definite enough, 
but so obsolete and so full of inconsistencies in _ itself, 
that any really drastic attempt to measure the faith of the 
clergy of modern times by it is quite certain to issue in 
endless confusion. Now it seems to us that a very serious 
movement for Disestablishment,—one with which the efforts of 
the Liberation Society will compare somewhat as the Army 
of Hesse Darmstadt compares with the Army of Prussia,—can 
only be avoided in one of two ways, either of them still 
feasible, but the easier of the two consisting in a mere gain of 
It is quite possible that the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act of last Session may at once fall into abeyance, and 
operate, if it operate at all, only in the manner in which the 
Keelesiastical Titles’ Act, carried after a very similar fashion, 
operated, namely, as a relief to the not unnaturally irritated 
temper of the English people, and as a kind of angry warning 
to the party at which it was aimed, to mind what they are 
about and mend their manners in time. And if that Act falls into 
abeyance, and the rash proposal of Mr. Lowe, still more rashly ac- 
cepted by the Recorder of London, to extend the same machinery 
for the purpose of securing uniformity of doctrine, be dropped 
as quickly as possible, then assuredly there may be another 
longer or shorter interval of quiet, during which the various 
parties in the Church may rub on pretty much as before, and 
ecclesiastical litigation may remain a comparatively rare thing. 
But if some relaxation of that strenuous public purpose in this 
matter to which Sir William Harcourt gave last Session so 
magniloquent and pompous an utterance,does not take place, 
then it is quite certain we cannot stop where we are. Of course 
the reference of the Rubrics to Convocation, constituted as it is, 
will be without result. Of course Parliament itself will not 
embark on so perilous an enterprise as a minute revision and 
reform of the Rubrics. And of course nothing but bitter public 
discontent will be caused by rigidly enforcing the frequently 
Ritualistic, and never very liberal, Rubrics which we now 
have. When Parliament discovers that the Act * to put down 
Ritualists’ really results in putting down anti-Athanasianists, 
and perhaps also Evangelicals, while it makes uncommonly 
little, if any, impression on the soberer Sacerdotalists, we shall 
soon have a ery that either the Church must be reformed or it 
must be disestablished ; and we need not say that, for statesmen, 
especially in the present condition of things in the only 
Church body to which a proposal for reform could be referred, 
disestablishment will be much easier than reform. We 


need not add that if the provisions of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act should be extended to doctrine, all these 


| 


| And what would be the result of his deprivation ? 





evil consequences will result, and in an infinitely more emphatic 
manner, Liberal Clergymen will be found easily enough who, 
when confronted, for instance, with the statement in the Twen. 
tieth Article, “ Neither may it [the Church] so expound one place 
of Scripture, that it be repugnant to another,” will openly 
assert their right to do so, and declare their belief that to 
ignore the inconsistencies of statement in Scripture is simply 
to be dishonest expounders of it to the people, leading them 
to believe in a verbal infallibility which is superstitious as 
well as false. Yet once let the procedure for imposing 
uniformity of doctrine be made summary, and such a clergy. 
man will be fairly condemned, under the present Articles of 
Faith, by any Court of Judicature to which his case is referred, 
Simply. , of 
course, that a considerable Liberal secession would be organised, 
—to match the probable Ritualistic secession which would result 
when it became equally easy to punish the declaration that “ the 
wicked ” do eat “ the Body of Christ in the use of the Lord’s 
Supper.” 

Our correspondent of last week, Canon Trevor, will, then, un- 
derstand the point of view from which we assert that a Church 
which is incapable of stirring a foot this way or that from its 
old foundations, which has no means by which it could even 
deliberate to any purpose on the revision either of its Rubrics or of 
its Articles of Faith, with a view to simplify and enlarge them, is 
ina very dangerous position indeed in a time when people are call- 
ing out on all sides against shams, and asking for the enforce- 
ment of every law by which the Church is governed. Now, Canon 
Trevor virtually admits that this is practically the condition of 
the Established Church of England. He admits that Convo- 
cation either can or will propose nothing to enlarge and 
simplify the fundamental conditions of the Establishment, 
which Parliament would be in the least likely to accept, and yet 
he insists that the greatest of all dangers to the Establishment 
lies, not in letting matters alone, but in the attempt to 
find a Representative Body which would both better ex- 
press the actual creed and worship of the Church, 
and also be in greater sympathy with Parliament. Now 
if Canon Trevor believes that the legislation of last 
Session is likely to prove a dead letter, and that Parliament 
will shrink back in dismay from the attitude it has assumed, 
perhaps he is right. We can, at least, understand his posi- 
tion, though the delay gained would probably be short. But 
if he fears, as we do, that in the prevalent disposition of all 
Churches to return on their fundamental principles, there shows 
itself a permanent tendency of the time, which must lead 
sooner or later to the attempt to bring the formularies of 
the Established Church into some decent conformity with 
the real beliefs and thoughts of its members, then we 
think he is delivering himself of the most dangerous 
counsel which it is possible for a genuine friend of the 
Church to put forth. Canon Trevor maintains, indeed, that as 
regards the system of doctrine and discipline on which the 
Church is founded, there is no desire to substitute any 
other, or to make any substantial change. In one sense, 
perhaps not. In another, assuredly there is. Canon Trevor is not 
aware of the scandal which the flagrant contradictions between 
party views and the avowed formularies of the Church create. 
He does not see that there is something humiliating and prepos- 
terous in theologians who differ so widely from each other as 
Dean Stanley, for instance, and Archdeacon Denison, being both 
alike bound by formularies which in their obvious sense (a 
matter theologians consider too little now) would seem to 
render both their positions quite untenable. There is no pro- 
posal by any reasonable person to make the Church less compre- 
hensive. But there is a very real wish on the part of all straight- 
forward men to make it as comprehensive in form as it is in fact. 
A simple ritual and a simple creed, either of which might be 
adopted by theologians of the most opposite schools, it is 
quite within the limits of possible change to introduce. 
What the English people want is to see less intellectual 
shuffling on the part of the Clergy, and a moderate but 
real comprehension enforced by the law. Now we submit 
that there is absolutely no hope of this without a revision 
of the Rubrics, and—in case of a Uniformity Act for doc- 
trine—a revision also of the Articles of Belief; and both 
revisions must be suggested by men who represent not the 
Clergy only, but also the elements of Lay thought in these 
matters. 

We hold, with Canon Trevor's letter of last week, that on the 
whole, the English people like the Establishment. But we do not 
at all believe that they like the intellectual tactics by which the 
position of so many of the Clergy of the Establishment can alone 
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- .stified. The cry for enforcing the law of Rubric and the law 
pi een as it og A for afterwards reforming both laws so far 
obsolete, so as to make them really prac- 


are virtually ame 
_— yp oon that this isso. There is no liking in England for the 


non-natural ” > er 4 onal} 
by which the extreme positions within the Church are justified. 
There is no liking for ultra-Ritualism in any sense. But what 
the English people probably would like, would be a confessedly 
comprehensive Church, nearly, if not quite, as comprehensive 
as it actually is, but much more avowedly so, and rid, no doubt, 
of its openly Romanising element, which should go to ‘its 
own place. The objection to any reform of Convocation 
which would give us a body capable of entertaining such 
questions, seems to us formidable only ce far as all stir- 
rings of the ecclesiastical ‘question must be formidable, but 
no further. It seems positively childish to say that a layman’s 
suffrage, which is not impossible in the Established Church of 
Scotland, cannot be devised also for an Established Church in 
England. Then we are told that Parliament represents the lay- 
men of the Church of England. Well, so it does the laymen 
of the Church of Scotland, and yet Parliament accepts sug- 
gestions and advice from the Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Does not the Scotch Church belong to Scotland as 
a whole as much as the English Church to England? And 
yet does a Free Churchman or a United Presbyterian in 
Scotland ever dream of claiming his right to interfere with 


the worship and the formule of a Church to which he does | 


not actually belong? All Canon Trevor's objections seem to 


meanings, whether Ritualistic or Rationalistic, | 


they scarcely know how to distinguish between them, as it 
once seemed sound to Frenchmen, but it is to the last degree 
unpractical. If history shows anything conclusively, it is 
that society can abolish titles, but that Parliaments cannot, and 
that it is easy to abolish privileges which are substantial, but 
nearly impossible to abolish privileges which are as unsubstantial 
as the breath which originally conferred them. The experiment 
has been tried three times in modern history under most 
favourable circumstances, and has only succeeded once. The 
American Republicans, not having any titled class among 
them, prohibited in their Constitution the establishment 
| of one, and the Constitution being in this respect supported by 
national feeling, has been strictly obeyed. There are still 
families in the Union whose claim of birth is admitted on all 
hands, and who obtain from it a very distinct, though inde- 
scribable social precedence and ascendancy, but there is no 
family now using or claiming a title of nobility, the single 
American family which possesses one having, except in 
English peerages, laid it aside. Lord Fairfax in Maryland 
is only Mr. Fairfax, a citizen in good esteem, Denmark, 
however, possesses a titled class, and if her Radical leaders 
will read French and English history, they will see that 
the only way to kill titles is to protect them from multi- 
j plication, and suffer them to die out. All Englishmen 
| recollect with mingled shame and amusement how hard 
Parliament strove to suppress the use of territorial titles 
by Roman Catholic Bishops, and how utterly the law 
| failed, the very Members who voted for the Bill using the 








us the objections of a fatalist, who has convinced himself | prohibited titles the next week on their letters. A Protestant 


that the English Establishment is so crazy that any touch 
will bring it down. 
we do not think so. 
much harm done, after all, in bringing it down. 


That may possibly be true, though | down distinctively Catholic titles, even by legislation. 
But if it is true, there will not be English penalties may seem to Danish observers too feeble for 
And if | the end which it was sought to secure, but they will hardly 


| people, wild with annoyance and excitement, could not put 


The 


it is false, there will be a great deal of good done in| be able to go farther than the French Terrorists did, and 


building it up. 
which Canon Trevor sees in our path. 


TITLES IN DENMARK. 
HE Radicals of Denmark, the only Radicals in Europe 
now in possession of a majority in one legislative 
Chamber, seem to be very badly led. They waste their force 
in silly tentatives dictated by doctrinaires. They manage to 
frighten everybody, and to get just nothing at all." The real 
demands of those who elect them are moderate agrarian 
changes, including the compulsory sale to the State of certain 
feudal privileges still retained by the landlords; a change in 
the method of appointing the clergy, who are now nominated 
by the landlords, and whom the electors wish either to have 
elected by the parishes or nominated by the King; and some 
reforms tending to raise the position of national schoolmasters, 
—not, one would think, a very dangerous programme, and 
certainly a programme which, if the Radicals understood com- 
promise, could be substantially carried out. While urging it, 


however, the Radical Deputies allow a few of their number | 
| failed; and while failing, will have wasted the force which, 


to say things which strike panic into the propertied classes, 
make proposals provocative of threats of a dissolution which 
they admittedly are not prepared to meet, and introduce 
Bills which can by no possibility have any effect, except to 
suggest that the party do not want to reorganise, but only to 
level existing institutions. One of these, a bill for the aboli- 
tion of primogeniture, may be. sensible enough, if it is only in- 
tended as an English Bill of the kind would be, to abolish the 
legal sanction now given to an injustice ; but its framers, as if | 
out of sheer perversity, have incorporated with it another for the 
abolition of titles, which is utterly useless, and exposes the party 
to the suspicion of intending a radical change in the whole social | 
life of the country. They thus obtain credit for designs | 
which King, lords, property-holders, the army, and Denmark’s | 
closest neighbours would resist, while they are asking things | 


which, if they got them, would bring them no practical benefit | and indeed, i 


Hence we are not dismayed by the dangers|the Terrorists failed as completely as the English House 


|of Commons. They swept away privileges, many of them 
| involving rights of contract, without a struggle ; they altered 
the laws regulating the devolution of property without a serious 
| contest; they abolished the nobles in such fashion that no 
aristocratic Chamber has been able to secure real power 
in France ; but the effort to do away with titles, though 
made in frantic earnest, altogether failed. During two years, 
to bear a title or use a title as a mode of address, was to invite a 
sentence of death at the hands either of the executioner or of 
the mob, and during many years the practice was legally pro- 
hibited; but the titles remained nevertheless, and if historical, 
are as much used and as much valued in France as ever. They 
are protected by no law, and no prejudice, and no national 
habit, but only by the dislike of every man to commit a gra- 
tuitous rudeness, and the protection is sufficient. As they 
convey no privilege, it is worth no man’s while to assail them, 
except with argument or ridicule ; and argument and ridicule 
have always been powerless against social habits which any 
class has, or thinks it has, a strong interest in maintaining. 


The Danish Radicals will fail, just as the French Radicals 








wisely applied, might have abolished all the privileges which 
are really injurious to those who do not possess them, and 
which they, from habit, connect with the labels borne by those 
who are usually invested with them ; and will, moreover, have 
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greatly deepened the popular notion of the importance of the 
distinctions which they so earnestly desire to deprive of any 
importance at all. 


THE AUTOMATON SUPERSTITION, 
R. SPALDING, in a letter, very able of its kind, which we 
publish in another column, lends his authority to Professor 
Huxley's view of the automaton-like character of human life, 
n some sense, seems to claim a priovity to that 


whatever ; that is, they arouse the maximum of resistance for | distinguished man, if not to others, for his exposition of 
the sake of the minimum of positive advantage, surely mis- | the creed that men are mere animal automatons, worked by 


management of the most patent kind. Not to mention the | 
absurdity of abolishing titles in a country where it is not pro- 
posed to abolish hereditary monarchy, what do the Danish 
Radicals expect to gain by their last effort? They will doubt- 


| various forms of vital force, of which the 
1c 


highest and the 
losest in its relations with consciousness, is called nerve-force, 
—this human consciousness itselé being, however, a mere specta- 
tor ab extra of the movements of the body, though it falls into 








less say that they seck, if not equality, at least a nearer | the popular error of supposing itself to be essential to them, Mr. 


approximation to it, that titles are opposed to their | Spalding illustrates his position very lucidly, and to save time and 
ideal, and that as they can abolish them without | space, we will beg our readers to study his letter carefully before 


raising an angry cry about property, they attempt the | reading the present comment on it. If it be read in connection 
easier work first. That argument seems, we dare say, sound | with Professor Huxley’s remarkable paper in the Fortnightly 
tomen who have seen title and privilege so long combined that Review for this month, we think that nearly all that can be at 
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a, 
present said with much effect for this wild hypothesis will have | attestation of consciousness into the philosophy of the Auto- 
been mastered. * |maton party would, we suppose, be simply impossible, — 

Now the stronghold of the theory,—using the term in a/it would be asserting a contradiction in terms. The con- 
relative sense, for to thinkers who have any sympathy with | ditions of nervous energy which precede the consciousnesg 
our mode of understanding these matters, stronghold it has | of effort are, of course, in the belief of that philosophy. 
none,—is the fascination (for scientific men) of the conception of | the sole causes of-all the physical results which succeed 
the physical and vital forces of the universe as one continuously what we call effort; and clearly, on the same theory, the con. 
circulating stream of energy, of given and absolutely fixed amount, ditions of nervous energy which give rise to those physical results 





in such a sense that every out-flow, for instance, of nervous energy, | cannot be the same as those which would have given rise to 
and the direction and rapidity of that outflow, must be regarded indolence. ‘Therefore, for any one to say that it would be easier 
as determined absolutely by the in-flow of an equivalent energy | not to make an effort than to make it, would, if this philosophy 
into the nervous structure at some other point, and by the direc- | be true, be a flagrant blunder. Indeed, the closest approximation 
tion and rapidity of that in-flow. This being once admitted, it | to such a state of consciousness of which that philosophy would 
will follow that unless consciousness be nothing but nervous | admit, would be perhaps something of this kind,—*‘ In that con. 
energy itself,—a supposition which certainly docs not do much | dition of nervous energy where the supply is only just enough to 
towards elucidating consciousness,—it is not even a link in the | set our bodies in motion, we are apt mentally to compare with 
chain of causation by which our bodies are moved, since unques- | that somewhat painful state the condition in which the supply, 
tionably the motion of every arm or eyelid requires some nervous | if just a little less in amount, would have been too little for the 
energy, and whatever it requires, it must have received under | origination of labour, but more than enough for mere rest,—enough 
circumstances absolutely determining its distribution and the | at once for rest, and for such an overflow into the passive channelg 
direction and speed of that distribution, from some reservoir of | of nervous life as gives the sense of luxurious ease and well-being,’ 
vital power independent of the mind. And even if a ‘state of | That is probably the nearest thing to the state: of consciousness 
consciousness ” be nothing but a kind of nervous energy,—which, | we have dwelt upon, which such a philosophy could admit. But 
as we have said, is a very unmeaning statement, involving a very | then it is a very different thing indeed, and not the thing actually 
mystical kind of transubstantiation,—then though it might take | attested. We know perfectly well, in multitudes of such cases, 
its place as a link in the chain of the animal automatism, the | that it is not want of nervous energy, or anything of the kind, 
automaton would be none the less an automaton for having cog- | but want of will to use it, which makes us indolent ; and when 
wheels that are conscious of their own revolution between the | we do make the effort, we know equally well that we are not only 
cog-wheels which are entirely unconscious of that process. If under no constraint to make it, but that it would have been far 

easier to us to let it alone. In fact, the kind of generalisations 
which physicists rely on are generalisations made in a sphere 
where there was not the least antecedent reason for believing 
them to be untrue, and yet they are calmly pushed into a sphere 
in which there is every antecedent reason for believing them to 


eyerything, suppose, that my brain originates depends on its 
molecular construction and the arrangement of its parts, the fact, 
if it be conceivable, that some of those parts, or certain vibratory 
conditions of them, are states of consciousness, makes absolutely 
no difference in the automatic character of the brain processes 
and their bodily results. And though in that case the conscious 
self may be perhaps better called a spectator ab intra than a 
spectator ab extra, it is no less a mere spectator,—in that sense 
at least in which, while we are falling from a great height, we | probable than the ‘automatic’ explanation? What that theory 
are spectators of our own fall. ‘ asserts is that his nerves are disordered not through any impres- 
But now what is the justification for calling such a doctrine as | sion made upon his consciousness, but only by some physical impres- 
this a superstition ? Simply that, in the precise sense in which Mr. | sion on the nerve, which independently affects also his conscious- 
Arnold uses the term,—namely, that of a belief overhanging by a | ness. Suppose a disagreeable communication made to twins of 
great way the facts which are supposed to sustain it, in other | otherwise exactly similar organisation, but one deaf and one not 
words, an Aberglaube or Over-belief which greatly over-laps its | deaf. The man who is not deaf is so shocked by the news that 
premisses,—it seems to us to be literally a ‘‘superstition.” The | he faints away. The deaf one does not quite hear the critical 
physicists have, no doubt, verified the doctrine of the correlation of | word in the sentence, and remains unmoved. Now, the rationale of 
forees and the conservation of energy, in certain very limited | the difference between these two effects, on the automatic theory, 
spheres of life. The exact equivalence between the liberation of | is not that it was the failure to reach consciousness which caused 
a certain amount of heat, for instance, and a given mechanical | the difference, but that it was the inadequacy of the impression 
power,—the exact equivalence between a certain expenditure of | on the auditory nerve alone, which caused the difference, both in 
chemical agency and the magnetic power generated,—have | relation to the physical disturbance, and also in relation to the 
been adequately demonstrated, and the general connection | effect on consciousness. ‘The latter part of the assertion, of 
between the assimilation of nutritious food and the renovation | course, is true. It was the inadequacy of the impression on 
of animal vigour has been made clear enough. But not only has | the auditory nerve which prevented the effect on consciousness, 
no measure been devised of the store of nervous energy in the | but to suppose for a moment that a more perfect impression on 
brain at any moment, but it seems at present exceedingly unlikely | the auditory nerve would, without relation to its effect on con- 
that any such will ever be devised, and till it is, the fundamental | sciousness, have produced the disturbance of the nervous system 
assumption of this theory will be incapable of either direct proof | observable in the other of the twins, is one of the most irrational 
or direct disproof; and those who hold it with any confidence | suppositions, one of the suppositions most clearly contradicted by 
must do so on the strength of an exceedingly slender analogy, | our whole experience, that can be conceived. Is it not indeed matter 
which has never been tried at all in the only field of | of fact that there is a real and registerable antecedence, in such 
trial to which there scems a very strong reason indced for | cases, of the state of consciousness that apprehends the calamity, 
believing that it has no appropriateness or applicability. | befvre the nervous shock manifests itself, and that no precisely 
Nothing scems to us more astonishing than what we may | similar shock is producible in any way through impressions made on 
call the unbounded credulity with which physicists who | the nerves alone, without affecting consciousness? If common- 
have discovered a law of phenomena in one sphere, at once | sense will assure us of anything, it will assure us of the fact 
push it on into new spheres in mere reliance on analogy, even | that without a prior consciousness of an insult the flush will not 
though in those new spheres it comes into the most absolute | mount to a man’s cheek,—nay, you may even measure the seconds 
collision with assumptions which the very persons who reject | by which the apprehension of the insolent meaning precedes the 
them habitually and inevitably embody in all their forms of | flush, just as you measure the speed of the nervous agency by 
speech, and even in all their thoughts in every hour of their | noting the time by which the pronouncing of the words precedes 
conscious lives. the mental apprehension of the words. Explain your continuity 
Now, for ourselves at least, we may confidently say that | and correlation of forces how you may, the fact undoubtedly is, 
if we are not conscious both of the fact of moral effort and of | that, not only without the concomitance of the appropriate states 
the fact that it would be every way easier for us not to make | of consciousness in such cases as these, but without the priority of 
a moral effort than to make it, there is no such thing as a con- | states of consciousness fitted to produce physical effects on the 
scious attestation either of pleasure or pain or of any feeling organisation, those physical effects could not take place. ; 
whatever. Consciousness of effort, and the consciousness of our And the great argument which we urged a fortnight ago remains. 
power of leaving it unmade, are conscious experiences of the most , If Mr. Spalding and his schoolare right, if it is true that conscious- 
ness represents the mere symbol or expectation of the effect 
about to result from a physical agency over which it has no con- 


be untrue. 
Can auy account of what happens when, for instance, a man is 
shocked, and his physique disordered, by bad news, be more im- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





unique and unquestionable kind, unless all the attestations of 
consciousness be worthless. But the translation of any such | 
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trol, then there ought to be no distinction in consciousness 
between such an expectation of a disturbance of the organism as 
we have before a sneeze,—when we usually know that conscious- 
ness is a mere spectator, not a cause,—and such an expectation 
as we have of an event which we are about to bring about in 
the fashion we call voluntary, like the writing of the cheque 
which Mr. Spalding supposes Mr. Brown to draw for the Mill 
Memorial Fund. If Mr. Brown’s writing of the cheque is as in- 
dependent of the deliberations which pass through his mind as 
Mr. Spalding supposes, why are not the phenomena of conscious- 
ness the same in this case as in the case of the anticipation | 
of a sneeze? Mr. Spalding cannot suggest that the difference | 
is this,—that in the case of the sneeze we are conscious 
of sensations which invariably end in the same way, but in the | 
case of the debate about the cheque we are conscious of much more 
complicated sensations, of the joint effect of which we have no 
sufficient experience to feel certain? Grant it; yetif the nervous 
discharges are not really affected by consciousness at all, but only | 
by those previous nervous discharges which are the causes or 
conditions of consciousness, the sensations have nothing to do with 
the matter; the nervous discharge is equally certain and definite, 
whether my sensations are complex or simple, and there is, there- 
fore, no more reason at all why I should not anticipate with as 
much certainty the nervous discharge which writes the cheque for 
the Mill Memorial Fund, as the nervous discharge which causes 








the sneeze. 

The simple truth is that the confidence which physicists betray 
that the laws of correlation of force and of the conservation of 
energy, discovered and more or less verified in certain spheres, 
will apply to all the higher regions in which they can probably 
never even be tested, is a pure superstition. It would bea respect- 
able anticipation derived from analogy, did we not know certain 
facts which, if not entirely inconsistent with such confidence in 
these laws when applied in the sphere of consciousness, are at least 
so very near a contradiction as to take the utmost finesse of which 
the most refined thinkers are capable to give it even the air of 
plausibility. It may be very astounding to physicists who have 
abandoned all confidence in the statements of consciousness, and 
who live, as it were, wholly on the plane of physical hypotheses, to 
imagine that the molecular condition of the brain at one moment | 
can be anything but the sole cause of the molecular condition of | 
the brain at the next moment. Such physicists may hold, as we 
heard one say the other day, that this belief, though only a pro- | 
bability, is a ‘probability’ ranking far higher in the scale of | 
probability than the ordinary psychologist’s ‘certainty’ that he | 
possesses that ‘freedom of will’ which probably implies the power | 
to modify the molecular condition of his brain, or to leave it un- | 
modified. But the physicist is no more a competent judge in such | 
matters than the psychologist, perhaps less competent. It is| 
opinion against opinion. Indeed, living in and breathing the | 
pure atmosphere of physical science is by no means a good school 
of discipline in the estimate of moral probabilities. Physical science | 
has superstitions of its own, just as much as wonder or fear. 











THE MAHARANA OF OODEYPORE. | 

e Englishmen interested in the government of India should 
44 read a private letter from Lieutenant E. C. Yate which has 
been communicated to the 7imes, and was published in its out- 
side sheet on Saturday, the 14th inst. Lieutenant Yate is Assist- 
ant Political Agent, or as English oflicials would put it, Secretary 
of Legation, at Oodeypore, the modern capital of the leading State 
in Rajpootana, and he writes, apparently to some relative, a full 
account of the scenes which followed the recent death of the 
Maharana. The word ‘‘Maharana” is an older form of 
Maharajah, and its feminine is ‘‘Maharance,” still the only 
word employed as the equivalent for ‘‘ Queen.” The letter will | 
well repay perusal for itself, being a most truthful and pic- | 
turesque account of a very exceptional scene ; and if the reader | 
will only study it carefully, and then glance at Colonel Tod's | 
“ Rajasthan,” and that great Indian’s account of Oodeypore | 
and its Sovereigns, he will perhaps comprehend why the English | 
officer in India, though trusted and respected, is also hated | 
with a vehemence which, to the well-informed English- 
man, who is aware that the Government of India is perhaps 
the most upright in the world, seems almost unintelligible. Licu- 
tenant Yate, to judge from his letter—the only source of know- 
ledge which we possess about him—is a very good fellow, brave, 
calm, and intelligent, though unimaginative, standing right at 
the centre of affairs in Oodeypore, and bound by his official | 





| 
| 


position not only to record, but also to understand the scene | 


before his eyes. He records it very well indeed, as well as a 
Times reporter would have done, or better, because in a more 
simple way, but he understands it much as a Shah of Persia 
would understand a great debate in the English House of Com- 
mons. It is not too much to say that he is an Englishman of so 
typical a kind that he is incapable of understanding it, as com- 
pletely barred out from any true comprehension of its meaning 
as an English squire is barred out from understanding the ideas 
of the few thinkers like Delescluze who supported the Paris 
Commune. He is present at a scene which to every Hindoo in 
India, and to a few Englishmen, would have seemed one of the 
strangest and most pathetic conceivable ; he watches it in all its 
details most carefully and composedly, and the only distinct im- 
pression made on his mind is that it is very “‘ funny ;” not, that is, 
very comic—we hope Hindoos as they read the letter will not 
make that very natural mistake—but slightly bewildering and 
unintelligible. His imagination is not excited, and therefore he 
remains impenetrable to the meaning of half he sees, quite 


‘tolerant, fairly just, but hopelessly unsympathetic and obtuse. 


The Rana of Oodeypore bears to the vast organisation which we 
call “‘ Hindooism” a relation absolutely unique, a relation for which 
there is no equivalent whatever either in European or Asiatic 
polities. He is not a Pope, for though he is the highest 
Hindoo, and his fiat is necessary to the consecration of 
any Hindoo Sovereign—not to his enthronement, mind, but 
only to his consecration,—he claims and exercises no religi- 
ous power whatever except, we believe, in rare cases that of 
quashing a Brahminical excommunication. That he exercises 


| this is certain, as Ranas of Oodeypore have repeatedly removed 


by decree the degradation and loss of caste suffered by Hindoo 


| Princes from compulsory marriages with the daughters of 


Emperors of Delhi, and we think, under correction always from 
Hindoo antiquarians, that he also claims it. Still, he is not a 
Pope, nor, though the origin of his power is the same, does he hold 
the position of the Mikado in Japan. ‘The latter is the descendant 
of the gods, and still the most trustworthy exponent of their will ; 
while the former, though the representative of Rama, and therefore, 
as Hindoos think, the descendant of a King in whom Vishnu was 
incarnate, and whose memory is so sacred that the mere repetition 
of his name, whether by yourself or by a parrot for you, is an act 
at once of merit and of purification, derives from his divine 
ancestry only a modified sanctity, more like the sanctity of the 
Comte de Chambord in the eyes of an ultra-Legitimist than the 
sanctity of the Mikado, The relation, however, unique as it is, 
is close and real, so real that an insult to the Rana would be 
a personal shock to every Hindoo, much more real than the almost 
equally strange relation which the ruler of Nepal, Jung Buhadoor’s 
nominal master, as the last undefiled Hindoo King, the single one 
left who has never submitted to the barbarian, bears to Hindoo- 
ism, and the extinction of the race would be felt as deeply by all 
Hindoos as the extinction of the House of Othman would be by 
all Turks. ‘The line of the Ranas of Oodeypore has been broken 
by adoption, though we see no certain proof that they ever 
adopted outside the Solar race, and though the deceased Rana 
risked his safety in the next world rather than adopt a son 
to the detriment of his family ; but in Hindoo estimation, and 
as a historical fact, the succession has remained unbroken 
from Rama downwards, a period which writers like Mr. Marsh- 
man, who is utterly and perhaps unduly sceptical of Hindoo chro- 
nology, fix about 1200 B.C., more than three thousand years 
ago, and which no one except Lieutenant Yate brings down far 
below 600 B.C.,—later, that is, than the expulsion of the Kings 
from Rome. The Popes are parvenus beside the Ranas of 
Oodeypore, and the Bourbons compared with them are adven- 
turers of yesterday. ‘The late Maharana ruled only a small terri- 
tory, 11,000 square miles, or less than two Yorkshires, and 
barely a million and a quarter of people, half of them aborigines 
outside Hindooism, but he and his have ruled his tribe first at 
Lahore and then in Oodeypore from the time when the world 
was young, and when the Solar Race was possibly pure white— 
the Brahmins are our kinsmen, though they crossed their 
blood early—have survived Alexander, in whose time they were 
probably as “old” as the Cecils are now: have defied the 


| Mussulman Emperors, with whose daughters, as they boast, they 


never contracted a contaminating alliance; have outlived the 
Marhattas ; and will, in their own belief and that of all Hindoos, 
outlast the intrusive Mlechas (Barbarians), who, ‘‘ for some mys- 
terious purpose of the Allwise, are permitted to make penknives, 
and sell piece-goods, and conquer the world,” and to interfere, 
with their pother of civilisation, with the divinely-ordered 
scheme of Hindoo society. ‘The death of a ruler of this race 
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is, to all Hindoos, an event; to his immediate subjects, a 
catastrophe to be bewailed as men inside Europe wail only for 
heir children and their wives. He is so great in their eyes that, 
as in Europe in the Middle Ages, his subjects scarcely believe he has 
died naturally, and the first emotion excited by his danger is the 
suspicion that witchcraft has been at work. A whole community 
gives itself up to the wildest emotion; great nobles, scarcely seen 
except in chain-armour, stand by the Palace gates beating their 
breasts ; the populace cry aloud with one voice ; the priests flock 
in from all Rajpootana; the women of the household, frenzied 
with excitement, assert their right to share the funeral pyre, and 
would execute themselves but for the interference of the British ; 
and strangest and most pathetic signal of all, a whole popula- 
tion—among whom an insult to the beard is the signal for instant 
and murderous vengeance—submit, in sign of their despair, to 
the last earthly humiliation, and shave their faces clean. Lieu- 
tenant Yate, in whose letter there is no trace of an un- 
kindly disposition, sees it all, records it all, and judges 
it all as if it were all acted at the Alhambra, as if it 
were all spectacular tragedy, without depth or reality of feel- 
ing. He says all the men in the Palace ‘were howling and 
beating their breasts,” implies that the women were merely act- 
ing their frenzy, and would have jumped from their windows 
if only anybody had held up awnings to jump into; re- 
marks that the shaven population had ‘the funniest appear- 
ance ;” describes ‘the emblem of Royalty, the Hindoo Suruj, 
or Sun” (it is the emblem of the race, not of Royalty; the 
White Lily, not the Crown of France) and the red umbrella as 
‘‘ paraphernalia "—we wonder he did not write “ properties,” in 
true theatrical phrase—and acknowledges, with the true naiveté 
of an Englishman, that he has forgotten the exact date 
of the reign of Rama, but it is ‘1,500 years or so ago,” 
—a date which, considering that the writer’s ancestors were 
then tattooed savages with a penchant for human sacrifice, 
were, in fact, about on a level with Maoris, naturally appears to 
him one of immeasurable antiquity. ‘There is nothing for him of 
the pathetic in the scene, nothing suggestive—though, be it 
observed, he notes and records with appreciation the loveliness of 
a view across the neighbouring lake—no electric influence from 
the grief of the most ancient community in the world, nothing 
but a crowd of persons intent, for some reason of their own, 
on unusual and somewhat preposterous, though striking cere- 
monials. The one thing that strikes him as wonderful is 
that the two claimants for the throne, each with his troop 
of armed followers, should obey the unaccompanied Political 
Agent, Colonel Wright, and await passively the award of the 
far-distant barbarian Viceroy. That he evidently thinks marvel- 
lous, and he returns again and again to the evidences of Colonel 
Wright’s authority, never dreaming that these Hindoo nobles, 
who to him are so “ funny ” with their shaven faces, have a politi- 
cal instinct equal to his own, and know as well as he does that 
Colonel Wright represents a foree before which Oodeypore could 
not stand up for an hour. Besides, why should they resist? The 
succession is not contested by any but the Children of the Sun, 
and the Viceroy will not impeach their claim; and what else 
significs, except to the individual claimants of the throne? If, 
indeed, there were a chance of a departure from the line, if the 
race of Rama were about to be dethroned, then, indeed,—well, 
then London would have missed, for one thing, a very picturesque 
account of a scene in an unknown world, and Lieutenant Yate’s 
family, among a thousand others, would have mourned a kinsman, 


A NIGHT-SCENE IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

of the 
costs to amuse the public 
on a large scale, could hardly find a scene more suitable 
for his purpose than was the Crystal Palace on last Saturday 


individual desirous of forming some notion 


A® 
L immense labour which it 


night, and to an advanced hour on Sunday morning. As early as 
six o’clock, an air of subdued excitement pervaded the officials, 
and certain rumbling sounds became audible in remote quarters 
of the vast building, which looked very weird and sombre in the 
gaslight. The initiated exchanged glances, whispered, ‘The 
trucks!” and observed that the publie were being ushered out 
with unusual celerity, to the parting strains of the great organ. 
The effect of the empty orchestra by the gaslight is ghostly, | 
and the organ with its clustering pipes looks like a painted build- 
The nave and transept are lined with double | 





ing in the air. 
ranges of tables (in green-baize petticoats), which support endless | 
rows of wire pens,—they would draw out to three miles if they | 
were ranged in asingle line ; and they weigh ten tons :—each pen | 


has a sanded floor, a small provision of barley, and a little tin 
tank full of water. These preparations for expected guests are 
preliminary to the great show of Pigeons, Poultry, and Rabbits 
which is to be opened to the public on Monday morning. 

At length the building is ‘cleared ;” favourable announce. 
ments are received from the two railway-stations, where pro- 
cessions of vans are in waiting; the business of the hour is 
about to commence, with a general muster of forces, in the 
centre transept, where a palm-crowned pyramid of chrysanthe. 
mums furnishes a picturesque rendezvous for the workmen, hig 
is a favourable opportunity for making a tour of the Palace 
strangely beautiful in the partial light, for lingering beside the 
marble tank where the water-lilies are all asleep under the pahin- 
shadows, where the crystal fountain sends flushes of the imprisoned 
colours in it down among the gold-fish, and the gold-fish come to 
the surface with an audible smacking of their flaccid lips. In the 
hanging garden overhead, in the dim forest-like effect of the 
feathery plants which line the galleries and mingle in the un. 
certain light with the streamers from the baskets, in the occasional 
gleams from the glass roof, in the faint rustle and twitter of a 
casual bird sheltered among the branches, in the silence hardly 
disturbed by the proceedings at the other end, there is a peculiar 
charm. ‘This is the time for a look at the Pompeian Court; the 
illusion tells at night, when Diomed might be sleeping yonder, and 
the evergreen wreaths might be withering garlands, the decora- 
tions of his sumptuous feast. ‘This is the time to see the pillars 
of the Egyptian temple—pork-pies and American drinks inter- 
fere with the effect in the day-time—for its clustering pillars 
grow in height and bulk amid the shadows, and the everlast- 
ing vigilance of its dusky guardians shows more forcibly under 
their white head-tire, in their red-brown eye-balls, and in 
their folded arms. ‘The Sphinx, seen at an angle, with one 
side of its face in deep shadow and the other touched with a 
brightness like life, seems really to crouch in real sand, a sen- 
tinel in advance of the citadel of the dead. It is eerie to pass 
through the avenues of Greek and Roman statuary; one feels 
impelled to cough for reassurance, and glad to catch the faint 
sounds outside, for the shadows play strange tricks here; the 
famous groups are full of movement; the still statues watch 
them from the sides. ‘The disc speeds from the hold of the 
player under the gaze of the mutilated Venus of Milo, and the 
dancing faun performs his inimitable antics in mad mockery of 
heavy-robed Pallas. ‘The faces of the Grecian philosophers and 
the Roman Emperors peer through the plants which hide their 
pedestals, and the White Wolf of the Forum snarls defiance at 
a modern world which disputes his authenticity. ‘They are all 
dead plaster forms in the sunlight, but the life comes into 
them with the night; witness the alertness of the great 
stag who looks out from under a gallery, the bound of the 
shepherd’s dog, and the odd, lurking smile on the faces of 
many of the statues, totally blank in the day-time. Tere 
is Admiral Duquesne, for instance, positively on the broad 
grin (does he know that he figures in Fraser's Magazine ?); and 
Sir Peter Paul all illumined with smiles, as if he had just caught 
sight of both his wives and innumerable flasks of golden Rhenish. 
Chaucer has evidently hit upon a droll conceit,—he is grim 
enough ‘i’ the noontide,”—and the Three Printers have, doubt- 
less, just returned to their platform-pedestal after an inspection 
of the very latest improvements in type and machinery. 

There is some bustle, anda growing sound beyond the great canvas 
sereen, and the cockatoos—as if with a prevision of strange bright 
birds coming presently in the character of interlopers, to divert the 
public from their own familiar bites—are restless on their perches, 
lifting their clumsy claws in cumbrous disapproval, and scratching 
their own polls in fractious remonstrance. ‘ Look here! What 
does this mean ?” that scaly-clawed old bird in the middle is dis- 
tinctly asking of the bronze figure in the fountain behind his perch; 
‘it’s not night, you know; there’s light about, and our servants 
are up and doing,—and yet there’s nobody here to scratch our 
heads, to call us ‘pretty Cocky,’ and to get bitten to the bone, 


|or violently startled by a hoarse screech right into her ear, 


for her pains. What does it mean; do you hear?” Africa, 
turning up her bulbous eyeballs and pouting her thick lips, actually 
grins responsive to the chatter, under the gleam of a passing lantern, 
and the great water-flags rustle stealthily. The Alhambra looms 
dim and indistinct, but glimpses of the marble basin, and of the 
lions which are like nothing on the earth that has life, and therefore 
strictly orthodox, may be had to great advantage, while the little 
orange and cypress grove lies still and dark as that over which 
was actually breathed the last sigh of the Moor. ‘Through the 
arches opposite, the figures of the kings and the knights stretched 
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upon their tombs show out solemnly, and the tramp of the gasman 
and the watchman, each going his rounds, undisturbed by the 
preparations for the poultry, adds to the effect. 
But now the muster is over, the ninety men have been detailed 
to their various duties, additional light is turned on, alacrity 
prevails everywhere, and the trucks begin to rumble from end to 
end of the building. Fires are burning brightly at the entrances, 
and the birds are coming. The trucks are remarkable in them- 
selves, for they present a combination of rough deal planks with 
the gilded wheels of triumphal chariots. ‘They are actually 
<¢accommodations” of the properties appertaining to the last 
Crystal Palace pantomime, and they will again serve in their former 
capacity this season. The Committee are in readiness to receive, 
verify, and “‘ pen” the distinguished visitors, the reports from the 
stations are so cheering that one platform is said to be ‘ choke- 
ful,” and the other “‘a perfect sight”; we rush from one to the 
other to verify the facts, and peer over railway-stairs at 
yast mountains of dim luggage, but get back in time to 
witness the occupation of the centre transept by the 
invading army of trucks, laden from the vans. The first 
impression produced by this astonishing sight is that all the 
milliners in the world have despatched all the new gowns and 
bonnets in existence to the Crystal Palace ; for the luggage con- 
sists of the neatest possible baskets, of innumerable sizes, mostly 
lined with shiny black or white stuff, tied and ticketed exactly 
like the blissful baskets familiar to all the ladies and ladies’-maids 
in Christendom. On they come, by dozens, by scores, by hundreds, 
yaried by small, tidy, oblong boxes, suggestive of musical in- 
struments, or the scientifically-amusing paraphernalia of a 
4‘rational evening entertainment,” but which are really travel- 
ling-cages of ingenious construction for pigeons, and esthetic 
rabbit-pens on the newest principles. ‘They have been checked 
off on the catalogue at the entrance, and now they are lifted from 
the vans, carried off by an active army of men, and ranged along 
the lengthy aisles of tables and pens with extraordinary celerity. 
On each basket there is a ticket with a number on it, on every 
pen there is a ticket with a number on it, and when the first 
basket is matched with its corresponding pen, and the strings are 
cut, the first characteristic sound breaks the silence. A splendid 
cock is unpacked, and popped dexterously into his pen, whence he 
instantly utters a shrill and piercing crow. *“ First bird!” From that 
moment the activity seems redoubled, and the din increases with 
every second. The orderliness of the scene is as astonishing as its in- 
cessant movement, the unpacked baskets, rolled away on their sides, 
are promptly hidden beneath the green-baize petticoats of the 
tables, and pen after pen receives its bright-plumaged occupant. 
The cocks crow, the hens eluck and scratch, the superb turkey- 
cocks (their baskets suggest Court-trains) gobble indignantly and 
wag their wattles in a fury of mutual detestation ; the pigeons 
‘preen their feathers and dance; the whole assemblage, rapidly 
displaying its vastness, is full of life, colour, and motion,—a world 
of beautiful feathered creatures assiduously tended by a small 
army of busy men. An individual whom we set down as the “ head 
feeder ” is a sight to behold, as he inspects every bird and every 
cage, detecting an overturned drinking-tank here, and a deficiency 
of gravel there ; and the pleading of an anxious exhibitor for the 
Speedy unpacking ef ‘+a mother with her five little ones "—this 
deserving object is a very fine rabbit—awakens all our sympathies. 
Anecdotes of former Shows are told among the lookers-on, and 
we deeply regret the absence of a previous exhibitor who brought 
‘® magnificent Cochin-Chinese cock, and when his basket was 
‘opened addressed him thus:—‘*Come along, Tommy, you 
‘get up!” whereupon Tommy stepped out and shook himself, 
‘“‘Here’s your place, old fellow!’ continued the exhibitor, 
“you come along after me;” which ‘Tommy did, in his wad- 
dling, Cochin-Chinese way. Arrived at the pen, his master 
merely gave him a “leg up,” remarked cheerfully, ‘Good night, 
Tommy, see you again in the mornin’,” and went away. 
be hoped that Tommy “ kept his pecker up ” until their meeting. 
The pigeon pens fill rapidly with beautiful white birds, whose 
tails expand into fans, lace-trimmed ; with pouters, portentous of 
breast ; and with the lovely “ Homing” birds, who are to fly back 
to Antwerp on ‘Tuesday, with their prize numbers stamped upon 
their wings, and to return on Thursday. The night wears apace, 
and still the work goes on, Mountains of baskets are emptied, 


rolled away, and reared into other mountains in a corridor, where | 


the immense provision of food for the feathered guests is stored. 
‘No casualties” is the cheering report. ‘Two game-cocks have, 
however, had a fragmentary set-to between the bars of their pens 
and round the corner, and have ** tapped” each other pretty 
freely. The first-comers gridually settle down to sleep, but the 


It is to 


defiant crowing and clucking, scratching and gabbling among the 
late-enfranchised tenants of the late-opened baskets goes on far 
into the small hours, for the number of entries is quite unprece- 
dented, and the variety and value of the birds are exceptional. 
It is three o'clock on Sunday morning before the last entry is 
verified, the last bird is at liberty to “‘ tuck its head under its wing, 
poor thing!” before the workmen are dismissed, and the Palace 
is left to the occupation of its distinguished guests. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_>—_—_ 
CONSCIOUS AUTOMATONS. 

| (To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

| Sir,—You very fairly take advantage of Professor Huxley's 
/anxicty about what the theologians will think and say. You 
might have given point to your remarks by calling attention to a 
short paragraph, in which he begins with the statement that such 
a “frightful quantity of pain” ‘goes on in the animal world,” 
that he would be glad to believe that the animals do not feel, and 
| ends with an exhortation to “follow the precedents He sets in 
'nature in our dealings with them,”—treat them so cruelly as to 
make one wish they did not feel. This style of writing is much 
| to be regretted in a man in Professor Huxley's position, and in 
this instance I regret it all the more, because I have some interest 
in the main thesis in support of which he was writing. 

If you will allow me, I should like to ask your readers to pause 

| before accepting your suggestion that the ‘audacious notion” 
that consciousness never stands in a causal relation to any bodily 
| movement, is ‘“‘but physiology shouldering philosophy out-of- 
| doors in the most unceremonious way.” I am also willing to 
shield Professor Huxley from the odium of being considered the 
| first to have given explicit utterance to this ‘ most startling 
| conclusion.” 
I do not wish to inquire whether you have answered 
| the argument as presented by Professor Huxley. More might 
have been said in support of the proposition that men 
| are conscious machines, without saying so much about the 
| performances of frogs and men in cases where, as Professor 
| Huxley assumes, there is no consciousness, or about Descartes’ 
| doctrine that animals are unconscious automata. Without any 
special knowledge of physiology, but with some familiarity with 
that class of ideas which goes by the name of philosophy, I long 
ago reached the conclusion which, in the mouth of Professor 
| Iluxley, now seems so startling. In an article signed “§.,” in 
| the Examiner, September 6, 18735, I have written :— 
| There is no warrant for the assumption that any movement of the 
| 














| kind called voluntary is not as completely and necessarily the result of 
purely physical antecedents as are the movements of the planets or the 
spelling-out of a telegraphic message. . And it appears to us 
| only to need reflection to perceive that no evidence can be offered in 
| disproof of such a proposition as this :—Given the mechanical forces of 
| the universe, all the objective phenomena of life and action would, so 
| far as we can see, go on just as at present, in the absence of volition or 
| any other kind of consciousness, Whatever may be the link of con- 
| nection between consciousness and nervous action, it seems both un- 
necessary and irrational to assert that either the amount or the direction 
of any nervous discharge depends in the slightest degree on the state 
of consciousness that precedes or accompanies it. Sitting in his easy- 
chair, Mr. Brown debates with himself how much he will give to the 
Mill Memorial Fund. Greed, small vanity, respect for Mr. Mill, the 
fear of being thought shabby, and perhaps a score of other mental 
| states, conte and go, and at last he writes a cheque for £5. Mr. Brown 
| was aware of the mental side of his deliberations, while the corre- 
| sponding physical changes in his nervous system were hidden from 

his observation. Hence the easy mistake of supposing that in writing 
out the cheque the fingers moved in obedience to spiritual direction. 
And as Mr. Brown never looks very closely at the matter, he does not 
perceive that this popular view implies an exception at some point to 
the great doctrine of the conservation of energy.” 

In a review of Mr. Lewes's “Problems of Life and Mind,” 
Examiner, 1874, thus :— 

“ Using the word ‘feeling’ in its ordinary acceptation as a name for 
| subjective phenowena alone, we assert not only that no evidence can 
| be given that feeling ever does prompt or guide action, but that the 

process of its dving so is inconceivable. How can we picture to our- 

selves a state of consciousness putting in motion any particle of matter, 

large or small? for this is really what it comes to. Whatever bodily 

movements a man makes, whether we call them voluntary or reflex, 
| ‘fixed or faculative,’ they are facts of the objective universe, and aro 
as completely explained by their purely physical antecedents as aro 
the movements of an eight-day clock.” 

In reviewing Professor Bain’s ‘“* Mind and Body,” Nature, 
January 8, 1874, I wrote :— 

“But the disciples of Mr. Mill and Professor Bain may demur that 
the question is not one of concecivableness or inconceivableness, but of 
Well, then, let them show, if they can, that they have any 


| 
| 
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| proof. 


| better ground for the opinion that ‘ voluntary movements take their rise 
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in feeling, and are guided by intellect,’ than a superficial observer, 
ignorant of the construction of the steam-engine, might have for a 
belief that the movements of a locomotive take their rise in noise and 
are guided by smoke.” 


In an unsigned article on Mr. Bray's ‘‘ Manual of Anthropology,” 
Examiner, December 30, 1871, I have expressed myself as 
follows :— 


“ After all that has been said by our most refined materialists, we 
find it impossible to think of mind as a mode of motion....... Can 
consciousness take a place as a link in the chain of transmutations, as 





consequent and antecedent of physical phenomena? Will or will not 


cal equivalents, independent of, and in addition to, the appearance of 
consciousness? If the energy pass on undiminished, can it, in the neces- 
sarily materialistic language of physical science, be said to produce con- 
sciousness? Clearly not in the sense that momentum produces or passes 
into heat..... . We cannot suppose that certain physical movements 
disappear and give place, not to other movements, but to consciousness, 
and that this consciousness, which cannot be thought of as movement, 
passes back in an equally inconceivable way into motion...... We 
lean to the belief that if, with something approaching infinite intelli- 
gence, we could measure and calculate the forces that work the animal 
machine, the physical chain would be found complete within itself; at 


the motion spoken of as nerve-force be found to have its exact mechani- | 





no point would the extinction of any kind of movement have to be 
accounted for by the supposition that it had passed into intangible 
mind. This idea may be roughly illustrated by imagining a machine 
of human construction in the working of which a measured force “4 
applied and fully accounted for, but which machine, while in motion, is | 
always surrounded by a brilliant light of supernatural origin. For an | 
analogy we must make some such supposition as that consciousness, | 
though we are unable to perceive any indication of it, actually accom- 
panies the working a steam-engine.” 


Dovatas A, SPALDING. 


| 


| 


—I am, Sir, &e., 





THE FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Will you permit a somewhat close observer of the struggle | 
which has for some years past been agitating the French Protestant 
Church to traverse the statement which appears in your article of 
last week ? Ihave the less scruple in doing so, as my remarks will | 
be in accordance, if not with that article, at least with the indica- | 
tions of sentiment which appeared in the Spectator at the time of 
the death of M. Guizot. 

1. You speak as if the point at issue lay in the facts or doctrines 
which the Liberal Protestants of France are supposed to question. | 
This is hardly correct. The point at issue was whether the Liberal | 
Protestants should accept the institution of a Synod, against | 
which they had always protested, which had not existed (except 
for a temporary purpose, and with no authority, in 1848) since | 
the reconstitution of the Protestant Church in 1802, and which | 
was avowedly forced on by their adversaries, using for this purpose | 
the great name of Guizot, who on this occasion descended from 
his natural position, as a philosophic theologian or a peace-making 
statesman, to be the advocate of a narrow, though zealous party in 
Paris. It would have been perfectly possible for many Liberal Pro- | 
testants to have accepted the new test proposed by the Synod, with | 
at least as much honesty as the so-called ‘ orthodox.” But they 
felt (rightly or wrongly) that they must take their stand against | 
the imposition of any such test. It is much as if in England the | 
more Liberal or Protestant sections of the Church should resist, 
in initio, the imposition of any test, however innocent, by Con- 
vocation. 

2. The loss entailed on the Protestant Church by the expulsion 
of the Liberal Protestants would be not, as you seem to infer, the 
loss of a herd of mere negative and sceptical critics, but of men | 
whose teaching is amongst the most edifying and the most en- 
lightening that France now possesses. Let any one read the 
sermons of Colani—the ‘‘ French Robertson,” as he has some- 
times been called,—of Athanase Coquerel, indefatigable as an 
instructor of youth, as a first-rate preacher, and as a com- 
piler of hymns, judging from one specimen that’1 have seen, 
as Christian as any in “The Christian Year”; of Fontanés, 
whose published sermons, with the exception of a few expressions, | 
might be preached without scandal and with great advantage in | 
St. Paul’s Cathedral or in St. Mary’s, Oxford,—and it will be evi- 
dent that if the Protestant Church of France is to part with such | 
spirits, it will have done much towards delivering itself over | 
blinded into the hands of the Philistines. 

8. You seem to suppose that it was impossible for M. Guizot 
or the party which he represented to co-exist in the same Church | 
with the distinguished persons whom I have named. It is difficult, | 
no doubt, for a stranger to judge of the limits of forbearance | 
which in another country (and that country so logical and so im- 
petuous as France) can be borne by contending schools. But it 
seems hard that if the Roman Catholic Church can endure such | 








| 
| 





irreconcilable and fundamental contradiction on the very essence 
of religious belief as is now manifested between Lord Acton, and 
Lord Camoys, and Mr. Petre, on the one hand, and Lord Herries, 
Mr. Stourton, Monsignor Capel, and Archbishop Manning, on the 
other hand, a Protestant Church should be denied the opportunity, 
at least, of endeavouring to conciliate differences which, as I haye 
indicated above, turn mainly not on dogmatic, but on constitu. 
tional principles,—and at any rate, do not touch practical life so 
closely as the question whether the Popes are the supreme judges 
of faith and morals, or only Italian Bishops, of whom some haye 
been eminent men, but of whom a large part are chiefly known 
for their errors and their crimes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An ENG isu PRorestanr, 





IRISH CHURCH FINANCE. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."’} 
Srr,—I have been travelling about, or I might sooner have noticed 
Mr. Murphy’s allusion in your publication of the 7th inst. toa 
controversy with me in your columns during last autumn, [ 
doubted the wisdom of general commutation, and still more 
questioned the expediency of building sustentation upon com- 
mutation, and many friends assured me that I had the best of the 
argument, although Mr. Murphy (as you thought fit to stop the 
correspondence) had the last word. He disentombs a speech de- 
livered in the General Synod last April, in order to satisfy your 
readers by ‘ arithmetical proofs ” that he was right. I cannot think 
it does more than to cite Judge Longfield’s opinion that in about 
thirty years there would be no deficiency, but a gain for the 
future Church. At present, even by the Judge’s showing there 
is an infringement on the commutation capital at the rate of 
£150,000 a year, only partly replaced by annual contributions ; 
and the question 1 virtually raised last year was this, whether 
these contributions would not have come in far more freely 
to the support of the Church, if only sustentation had not 
been built upon commutation. Does it tend to encourage our 
laity to subscribe, when they feel, as they must do, that every 
pound they pay is an additional security for the Commutants? 
Those who promoted general commutation should perhaps feel 
bound to subscribe the more largely, but for those who did not 
(and even opposed that policy), there is hardly a way open free 
of the entanglements caused by commutation and compounding. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Joun S. GAIRDNER, 
1 Proby Square, Blackrock, Co, Dublin. 


[Mr. Gairdner shall have ‘the last word” this time, as we do 
not think that any prolongation of the correspondence would be 
really useful.—Ep. Spectator.] 


POETRY. 


EVA TUOHILL. 
Wnho’s not heard of Eva Tuohill, 
Munster’s purest, proudest jewel,— 
Queen of Limerick’s lovely maidens, 
Cork colleens, and Galway girls— 
With her slender shape that’s swimmin’ 
Like a swan among the women, 
With her voice of silver cadence, 
And her crown of clustering curls ? 





Eva Tuohill, Eva Tuohill ! 
Sure you're just one glorious jewel ! 
Lit with lovely, flying flushes, 
From delightful lip to brow ; 
Now in dreams your eyes they darkle, 
Now with joy they dance and sparkle ; 
Now your cheek is bathed in blushes, 
Drowned in dimpled laughter now. 


But your beauty, Eva Tuohill, 
Is no opal false and cruel, 
Nor the meteor-star deceiving, 
Flashing ruin from above,— 
No! but some divinest splendour, 
Out of angels’ tear-drops tender 
Crystalled, in one Iris weaving 
Faith and Hope and Virgin Love. 
Tue AvutTHor or ‘“‘Soncs or KILLARNEY.” 
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—p>—— 
PICTURE EXHIBITIONS IN NOVEMBER. 

‘Tuis present month of November, with its short days, would 
doubtless be considered by all good sightseers and country 
cousins, who come to town in the season to do the Exhibitions 
and meet their many friends, as a time of year quite devoid of 
attraction for the amateur of art, the only recognised rendezvous 
now available to them being the perennial gallery of Gustave 
Doré, which, with its hushed congregation and its touters 
for subscriptions, has much more of the air of a_proprie- 
tary chapel than a gallery of pictures. We have, never- 
theless, before us the catalogues of lhialf-a-dozen annual 
exhibitions which have opened in London within the last 
month, and are now on view, comprising upwards of eleven 
hundred specimens of contemporary painting ; and we are, more- 
over, disposed to think that a genuine student of Art might 
derive more profit from a thoughtful and leisurely round of these 
galleries, than he is likely to get out of the usual fatiguing run 
through the hot rooms and before the acres of canvas of the 
principal Summer Exhibitions. We are no advocate for the need- 
less multiplication of picture-galleries, or for the frequent opening 
of the doors of those that exist, and we consider it rather a tire- 
some fashion that has arisen among societies of artists of hanging 
their galleries twice a year, instead of once, with what are vir- 
tually the same pictures by the same hands repeated over 
and over again. It may well be doubted how far this 
increased facility for exhibition is really good for Art. There 
can be no question that the wider is the catering for the 
public taste, the lower must be the artistic quality of what is pro- 
vided ; and it may generally be assumed that the more pictures 
there are exhibited, the greater will be the number of persons 
that they are intended to gratify. The first and greatest Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy declared, after the fourth of its 
annual exhibitions, more than a hundred years ago, that they 
had “‘a mischievous tendency, by seducing the painter to an 
ambition of pleasing indiscriminately the mixed multitude of 
people who resort to them.” If this tendency was so soon per- 
ceptible, what is to be said of the effect in the present day of the 
overgrown collections made every year at Burlington House, or 
even at Suffolk Street, not to speak of what is now happily 
a thing of the past, the series of international exhibitions which 
has just died a natural death in the long dormitories at South 
Kensington ? These remarks do not, however, apply with the 
same force to small collections like those now under considera- 
tion. Of course these can seldom be expected to contain pictures 
of the first class of importance. Such works will naturally be 
shown where they can confer the widest fame upon their authors. 
But on the other hand, the limitation of space enforces a 
Stricter selection, and this cause, combined with the more effi- 
cient personal management which is possible in them, generally 
suffices to keep positively bad or vulgar art out of these 
galleries; and, moreover, there are other causes which tend to 
lessen in them the baneful influence of public taste. ‘They do 
not depend on the patronage of the ordinary sightseer, who 
wants to make his shilling go as far as it can, and will not be 
satisfied with a small room and a couple of hundred pictures. 
The only chance of making a small gallery attractive is to give 
it a special interest, by devoting it to the gratification of a 
special taste, or to the exhibition of a distinct class of pictures, 


and it is only among the more disciminating amateurs and persons | younger painters. 











latter has always been the home of the more broadly suggestive 
masters of landscape, Corot and Daubigny, and the French fol- 
lowers of Constable. Mr. Wallis also, in his winter exhibition, 
combines English with foreign pictures, and therein does some 
good service in another way, to which we shall presently refer. 
This year, however, the rest of his collection is dwarfed by the 
presence of a German picture on a colossal scale, too large 
indeed for the room, of which it covers an entire wall. ‘‘ Venice 
doing Homage to Catarina Cornaro,” by Hans Makart, a distin- 
guished pupil of Piloty, is a powerful composition of no less than 
forty-one figures, interesting, indeed, as a specimen of a kind of 
art to which our own painters are rarely called upon to aspire, 
and highly attractive to the eye in its sumptuous colour. But 
this merely decorative quality is unaccompanied by intellectual 
expression of character, and the effect is forced up without due 
regard to general truth. The picture has, however, an unique 
value in this country as an important example of the latest de- 
velopment of the School of Munich. It was in the International 
Exhibition at Vienna last year. A small picture, in the same 
room, called ‘ Feeding-time for Calves” (25), by A. Braith, is a 
specimen of simpler, but truer art from the same school. See also 
here the impressive studies, by L. Munthe, “‘ A Wintry Day” (30) 
and ‘‘ A Winter’s Eve” (41), and a very clever drawing in water- 
colour by Vibert (137) of a sharp, old Spanish monk playing an 
‘* Unequal Match” at cards with a muleteer. 

The most generally attractive paintings at the French Artists’ 
Gallery are the really wonderful studies of flowers by M. 
Fantin, whose broad manner of painting, under the guidance of 
a perfect eye for delicate distinctions of colour, enables him 
to suggest the crispness and fragility of floral vegetation in 
a way that no other artist we know of has ever succeeded in 
doing. Most painters copy a flower as they would copy a shell, 
but here the petals seem endowed with life, and to freshen and 
wither and drop before your eyes. ‘‘ White Roses” (25) are 
quite perfect in their way. A singularly powerful realisation of 
a stormy day in Brittany, with wind and rain swirling round a 
desolate ‘Old Stone House” (52), by J. F. Millet, and a series 
of thirteen studies or sketches in chalk of simple scenes in 
a peasant’s daily life of work, such as planting beet- 
root and digging potatoes, all treated in the sad, grave manner 
of the same truly original artist, will repay careful study. 
Legros’s excellent portrait (66) of Mr. Woolner, the sculptor, 
and a charming little church interior at Miinster (8), by Alma 
Tadema, are among the other noteworthy pictures here ; and last, 
not least, the centre of the room i8 occupied by a full-sized replica 
of Dalou’s justly-admired group of the ‘‘ Paysanne Frangaise ” 
and her baby. Another repetition of the head only is in a 
similar position at the Dudley Gallery, where also the last-named 
painter proves very thoroughly, in a little study called ‘Sunny 
Days” (254), that he does not need the revived atmosphere of 
old Rome to inspire his pencil, but can paint fresh British air 
and sunshine and flowery hill-sides as truly and delightfully as 
marble walls and tesselated floors. 

Finding ourselves here among the English portion of the pic- 
tures now Exhibiting, we may note another advantage in these 
smaller Exhibitions in the opportunity they afford to rising artists 
of gaining more appreciative attention than they can hope for in 
the more general Summer Shows. ‘The spécialité of the Dudley 
Gallery lies in the absence from its walls of works of importance 
by leading artists; and both here and in other galleries now open, 
the noteworthy pictures of our native school are chiefly by our 
Mr. Hodgson, A.R.A., is an exception, in that 


of cultivated taste that the special predilections so appealed to | he has won his admission to the Academy, but the careful paint- 


are to be found. 
of the Theatre. 


The same thing holds good in the analogous case 
When a small house adopts a special line of 





ing of his ‘‘ Postmaster-General’s Office, Tangiers” (76), shows 
that he has not yet left off taking pains. Other artists whose works 


business, it has to raise its performance to the level of a limited, | become conspicuous in these Exhibitions are Mr. Joseph Knight, 


but select audience. And so in both cases the art is the gainer. 


in several well-considered landscapes (54 and 158) at this 


Nearly all the Exhibitions now open are speculations of | gallery; Mr. Storey, in his humorous scene, “ Enough is as 
dealers, who have evidently found it their interest to impress | good as a Feast” (216); Mr. Ditchfield, in a careful study, ‘On 


upon them this special character. 


In three cases out of four | the Nile, near Cairo ;” 


Mr. Heywood Hardy, in a pretty group 


the end has been attained by importation from abroad, and | of a child and dog, ‘ He won't hurt you” (259) ; Mr. Calthrop, in 
& perception of and taste for qualities of art in which our | two well-painted studies in St. Peter's, “The Benitier” (132) 
artists are excelled by the Continental schools has been fostered, \ and ‘* Ultramontanes” (170), both at the New British Institution, 
and to a great extent created, by opportunities so afforded. Both |in Bond Street, where some characteristic Belgian and other 
the French Gallery in Pall Mall, in the hands of Mr. Wallis, | foreign pictures may be seen; Mr. Burgess, in a pretty Moorish 
and the so-called Society of French Artists in Bond Street, under | domestic subject, ‘‘ His First Cigarette” (17), at the French 
the directorship of Mr. Durand Ruel, are known as the annual Gallery ; and Mr. Holl, in ‘‘The Deserter” (109), at the same 


depositaries of selected pictures by foreign artists of high repute, | exhibition. 


Nor should a clever series of sketches of Venice, by 


but each appeals to qualities of taste very different from the other. | Mr. Halswelle, at Mr. Agnew’s gallery, be passed over. They 
While, for example, the former gallery has often been made attrac- | have considerable artistic merit, and no small sense of reality ; 


tive by the highly-finished works of Meissonier and Géréme, the | and the effect of their black-and-gold frames is worth taking a note 
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of. We have no space to do adequate justice to the very com- | 
plete collection of water-colour drawings at Mr. Maclean’s | 
Gallery in the Haymaket, which well represents the present | 
condition of Water-colour Art both at home and abroad. 








| 
BOOKS 


S HISTORY om THE UNITED STATES.* | 
work is understood to be | 


BANCROFT 
THE present elene of Mr. Bancroft’s 
the last. It extends over the four years 1778-82, and concludes 
with the signature of the preliminary articles of peace between 
Great Britain and the United States, November 30, 1782. It is 
to some extent matter of surprise that it should not have been 
carried to the end of the following year, so as to include the 
evacuation of New York by the British troops (November 25, 
1783), the parting of Washington from his army (December 4), 
and the surrender of his commission (December 23), all events 
such as seem properly to belong to the history of the American 
Revolution, which the present volume professes to complete. 
But Mr. Bancroft knows best his own mind, and has no doubt 
had reasons satisfactory to himself for fixing as he has done the 
limits to his work, though the result, as will be shown presently, | 
fis somewhat singular. 

Surveying it as a whole, Mr. Bancroft's Iistory of the United 
States cannot be said to take rank among the great histories of 
the world, It is heavy reading; the style is laboured, and where 
(as is often unluckily the case) it aims at being picturesque, it 
only becomes laboriously turgid. There is no vivid realising of | 
human character; the writer never seems to see his personages 
face to face, as a Carlyle, a Michelet, or a Mommsen, but only to be 
describing some picture or sculpture in which they are represented, 
whilst partisanship seldom fails to warp his judgment in favour of 
an American or against an Englishman. But among historians of 
the second rank, Mr. Bancroft is entitled to a respectable, though 
by no means a foremost place. He is clearly behind his countryman 
Prescott, for instance, in historical imagination, in the power to 
present the past to the reader's mind. But he has considerable 
patience, industry, and, on the whole, conscientiousness in the col- 
lection of his materials, as well as skill in co-ordinating them, so 
that a reader who knows how to use his own judgment may find 
nearly all he needs to know on the subject in Mr. Bancroft’s 
volumes. Moreover, it cannot but be observed that, whether 
through the ripening influence of age, or the larger experience of 
diplomacy, the later volumes of the work have gone on improving 
in breadth of view and general fairness of tone, so that the present 
one stands upon a far higher level than those published some years 
ago. In his careful study of the polities of the Continent, indeed, Mr. 

3ancroft stands probably alone with Mr. Motley among American 
writers; and in the present volume in particular, the greatest part 
of what is new consists of details of European diplomacy, in 
lingering over which Mr. Bancroft may seem to many to have 
allowed too much space to the spinning and respinning of many a 
web that never caught a fly. It may be added that it is not easy 
to see why, but for the circumstance that the writer was envoy at 
Berlin rather than at Madrid or St. Petersburg, nearly a whole 
chapter of the volume should have been devoted to a sketch of 
German history, and none to Spanish or Russian. Nay, but for 
that circumstance, is it uncharitable to suppose that, enlarging as 
he does upon the proceedings of Frederick LI. in reference to 
America, he would not have failed to point out that incredible 
ignorance of English affairs, if not audacious misrepresentation 
of them, which is shown in his account “ De ce qui s'est passé 
de plus important depuis 1774 jusqu’en 1778.”  Llere, in 
a passage of which part was long since quoted by Mr. Adolphus 
in his Tistory of the Reign of George IIL, the King speaks | ' 
throughout of Lord Bute as the Minister who provoked and con- | 
ducted the war, of George ILL. as reduced, through the corruption | 
of members of Parliament out of his civil list, to defray his sub- 
sistence and keep up his dignity upon the 500,000 crowns which 
he drew from the Hanover Electorate, &e. Mr. Bancroft indeed 
truly states that ‘‘ no Prince could be farther than Frederick from | 





| 





| 
| 
| 
| s 


romantic attempts to rescue from oppression foreign colonies that | 
were beyond his reach ;” that he sought in Frederick's letters for | 
some expression of a personal interest in Washington, but found 
none. And through Mr. Bancroft’s language, guarded as it is, and | | 
eulogistic wherever it can be, it is easy to see the working of | 
that craft which, more even than any advantage to his own king- | 





* History of the United States, from the Discovery of the American Continent. 
George Bancroft 
Co. 1874 


Vol. X. London: Sampson Low. Boston: Little, Brown, yan | 


i since they may be disavowed ; 


| then ruled the destinies of the 


| stock, Goethe, Schiller, Niebuhr. 





dom, seems to have sought the ruia of all other Powers. Thus, 
‘for instance, to Maltzan, his Envoy in London, Frederick writes 
respecting France, April 8, 1776, that in the ruinous condition of 
| her finances, ‘a war will certainly bring bankruptcy in its train ;” 
to Goltz, his envoy in France, 8th September, 1777, « the 
independence of the Colonies will be worth to France all that the 


| war will cost.” To lull England with the hope that war by France 
| is impossible is evidently the object of the one despatch ; 


to egg 
on France to that war is the object of the other. 
If Mr. Bancroft’s mode of dealing with a King of Prussia is at 


' least courtier-like, his mode of dealing with the final negotiations, 


for peace is at least singular. ‘The signature of preliminary 
articles can never be considered as actually terminating a war, 
peace between Great Britain and 
the United States was not really concluded till the ratification of 
the definitive treaty, 5rd September, 1783. Asa matter of fact, itig 
well known that negotiations continued, and that additional articles 
were proposed on each side (though eventually all withdrawn), 
after the signing of the preliminaries. Can it be that by this 
means the historian has escaped the necessity of fully bringing 
out that discreditable stroke of sharp practice by which the 
American negotiators signed their peace with England without 
notice to the French Ministry,—one for which Franklin wag 
sharply reproved by Vergennes, and had to eat humble-pie, 


| hoping that the proceeding would be excused, as it was “ not from 


want of respect for the King”? ‘The fact is just indicated by 
statements that ‘‘ the negotiation was opened and kept up with 
the knowledge and at the wish of Vergennes, but everything 
relating to the conditions of peace was withheld from him till the 
last ;’ or that towards the French Minister the American Com- 
missioners, in signing the draft treaty as soon as approved in 
London, ‘ continued their reserve ;” as well as in a passage of the 
preface, to the effect that the embarrassments of Vergennes, and 
the urgency of the King for peace, “ explain and justify the pro- 
ceedings of the American Commissioners in signing preliminaries 
of peace in advance.” That Vergennes himself did not deem 
them so justified appears from the letter above quoted, and 
certain it is that the last paragraph of Mr. Bancroft’s work opens 
with a sentence which is in direct conflict with Franklin’s own 
statement on the subject. ‘The articles of peace,” writes Mr. 
Bancroft, ‘‘ though entitled ‘provisional,’ were made definitive by 
a declaration in the preamble.” ‘ No peace is to take place between 
us and England,” wrote Franklin to Vergennes, December 17, 1782, 
‘¢ till you have concluded yours.” The real fact is that in the state of 
insolvency to which America was reduced—and which appears 
sufficiently from earlier pages of Mr. Bancroft’s volume—her 
Commissioners were obliged to blow hot or cold, according ta 
the necessities of the moment. The story of their proceedings 
is not a pretty one, and on the whole, one is hardly surprised 
that Mr. Bancroft should have dealt gingerly with it, and should 
have been glad to cut it short. By doing so, indeed, he has alsa 
escaped the necessity of completing the ugly story of the com- 
plete break-down of American finance, or telling that of the 
mutiny which threatened the State House of Philadelphia itself. 
The fact is that no struggle, heroically begun, ever ended in a 
less heroic manner than the war of American Independence, and 
every historian who takes up the subject must end by being 
anxious to get rid of it. 

Perhaps the most curious portion of Mr. Bancroft’s volume is 
that in which he relates the tergiversations of Spain. It is dif_i- 
cult to concede the name of statesmen to the personages who 
latter country, but it is certain 
that they had a much truer instinct of the bearings of the 
struggle than the politicians of France. Yet, really hating and 
dreading the independence of the American Colonies, they suffered 
themselves to be dragged into an alliance with them, and into 
war on their behalf. Strangest of all to say, perhaps the most 
solid gain, at the peace, of any European Power was that of 
Spain, in the recovery of Minorca and Florida from England. 

‘There are a few interesting pages in Mr. Bancroft’s volume 
indicating the sympathy felt with the American struggle by some 


| of the great minds of Germany,—Kant, Lessing, Herder, Klop- 


It is to be regretted that he 
should not have extended a similar research to other countries, 
so as to exibit somewhat fully the reflex action upon the mind of 
contemporary Europe of the American Revolution. 

Whatever criticisms, however, Mr. Bancroft’s work may deserve, 
the world owes him a debt of gratitude for having written it, and 
having written it when he did. For although the history of the 
| American Revolution will be written, no doubt, again and again, 
it is not likely ever to be treated with such fullness as in Mr. Ban- 
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Croft's volumes, nor would it henceforth be so treated if it re- 
mained unwritten. For since he began it, a far more terrible 
revolution has swept through his country than the one which he has 
related, and has reduced for ever the proportions of his subject. 
The war of Secession has dwarfed the war of Independence. By 
the side of that gigantic struggle, the desultory coast warfare 
of the earlier one, broken only by the American invasion of 
Canada and Burgoyne’s descent from it, sinks into insignifiance. 
There were more men wounded at Gettysburg, on the Federal 
side only, than the total list amounts to of killed, wounded, and 
missing on both sides, in all Washington’s actions during the 
war, the siege of Yorktown included, and throwing in Lexing- 
ton and Bunker’s Hi'l. There were more than twice as many Con- 
federates surrendered at Vicksburg alone than British soldiers in 
the two armies of Burgoyne and Cornwallis put together. Sir 
Henry Clinton, after the surrender of Yorktown, declared that 
with 10,000 additional men he would yet be responsible for the 


conquest of America. M°Clellan asked for 100,000 more to take 
| 


ge mpage of the book with which he was dealing,—one 
an effort to explain away that for which no analogy can be found 
in the historical intuitions of men like Luther or Burke; and 
| the other, an effort to compensate this attenuation of the super- 
| natural predictions of Isaiah by assigning even more mysterious 
}and hidden meaning than is reasonable to Isaiah’s language, in 
cases where his prophecies admit of being characterised as a 
moral commentary of the same kind, though of a much higher 
than the same grade, as that of reformers like Luther or Burke. 
In speaking, however, of this apparent exaggeration of the eloquent 
mystery of Isaiah’s prophecies by our author, we are not, of course, 
referring to his view of Isaiah's delineations of the perfect king and 
the perfect servant of God. ‘Though we believe, with Sir Edward 
Strachey, that these were suggested to Isaiah by hopes proper 
to his own day and generation, and that, at all events during 
the earlier part of his life, he quite expected them to be 
fulfilled in his own life-time, we also agree with him that 
j they arose out of a real divine inspiration, which rendered 
them infinitely more applicable to Christ than they ever could 









Richmond. Although the war of American Independence will | 
always form an epoch in history, on the one hand as representing | have been to the best of mere human kings or servants of God, 
the birth-throes of a great nation, on the other as having been, as ‘The vision of the King who was to “reign in righteousness,’ 








it were, the artillery duel which preceded the Armageddon battle 
of the French Revolution, it is probable that in course of time its 
details will justly fade away from the world’s memory, and 
that little will remain of it but three figures,—in the 
foreground, the tragic one of the half-crazy king, resolved 
only that America should not be independent, and the 
heroic one of the stout-hearted Virginian country gentleman, 
the impersonation of massive English common-sense, resolved 
more sternly still that she should be; and a little in the rear, that 
of the shrewd New-Englander, who, in his brown coat, fascinated 
the most brilliant Court in Ewope, and showed himself more than 
a match for the diplomatists of three kingdoms. 


SIR EDWARD STRACHEY ON JEWISIL HISTORY AND 
POLITICS.* 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 

We have said that Sir Edward Strachey’s conception of the 
prophetic character seems to us unsatisfactory, and especially so 
in his partial identification of that faculty for vision which is (to 
use a photographic term) a sensitive surface for receiving on 
itself the clear impression of divine and human character, with that 
“imaginative ” and “creative” power of the orator and the poet 
by the help of which alone, no doubt, the prophet wields his 
most intense and widest influence over human society, but which 
would not constitute him a prophet at all without the humbler 
receptive faculty. Isaiah himself, indeed, was at once a 
great seer and a great poet,—perhaps the greatest of all poets, 
—but the two characters are very different in kind and 
not necessarily united, and it is not uncommon to find them 
separated both in Ilebrew and other literatures, Samuel, for 
instance, appears to have been a great prophet in the sense of 
having shown very keen discernment of the moral purposes of God, 
and of what was good and what was evil in the strangely mingled 
heart of man ; but there is little or no trace in him of the imaginative 
and poetical faculties which were combined with this same insight 
in the mind of Isaiah; and the same must be said of Socrates, 
unless we credit him with the imaginative power of Plato’s 
provably more than half-misleading picture of him; on 
the other hand, it would be very difficult to find in a great 
many really magnificent orators and pocts any trace of this 
delicate impressibility to the moral purposes of God and_ the 
moral character of man. Samuel's vision, while still a child, of 
the end awaiting Eli's sons has all the external marks at 
least of genuineness; and the promptings of ‘ the demon” of 
Socrates have precisely the same character of extreme modesty in 
the occasions of them, and matter-of-factness in the modes. In 
Isaiah, no doubt, such visions were combined with the most won- 
derful faculty of imaginative exposition, but it seems to us a mis- 
take, and to lead to further mistakes, to treat the foundation of 
his prophetic power as dependent on that sublime imagination 
which we, at least, regard only as the instrument whercby he popu- 
larised and impressed on the Jewish world the spiritual impres- 
sions he had received. 

However, this idea of Sir Edward Strachey’s that prophecy 
should in some way be connected with the imaginative gifts of 
modern men of genius seems to us to have led to two slight 
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and ‘rule in judgment,” to be a hiding-place from the wind and 
a covert from the tempest, as rivers of water in a dry place ort! e 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land,”—of him who was to be 
called “Wonderful, Counsellor, the. mighty God, everlasting 
| Father, the Prince of Peace,” was not and could not have 
been realised in Hezekiah, though it may probably have been 
the hopes for Hezekiah that Isaiah's vision took its 
origin. In relation to these visions our author is obviously 
right in assuming that inspiration overleapt the bounds of what 
was then possible, and delineated him in whom * the thoughts 
of many hearts” were to be revealed, rather than any Jewish 
prince; and Sir Edward Strachey’s commentary on these pro- 
phecies is both wise and eloquent. But what we do refer to is 
Sir Edward Strachey’s attempt to magnify the imaginative marvels 
of the mere accidents of Isaiah’s language, while rather explain- 
ing away, as it seems to us, the true gift of more than ordinary 
human foresight which he not only claimed, but probably had. 
It seems clear, indeed, that Isaiah sometimes prophesied what did 
not happen; in the case of [ezckiah’s illness, he himself within a few 
days withdrew his prophecy of Hezekiah’s death, and substituted 
a prophecy of the prolongation of his life for fifteen years. 
There is no adequate evidence, again, that the prophecy of the 
laying-waste of Moab, in the fifteenth chapter, was fulfilled, 
though Sir Edward Strachey thinks that Sennacherib’s mention 
of a king of Moab as repairing to him (Sennacherib) in the 
neighbourhood of ‘Tyre during his third campaign, to pay tribute, 
may imply a conquest of Moab by Assyria in the interval. 
Again, it is pretty certain that Isaiah's prophecy that “ Egypt 
should serve Jehovah with Assyria” (chapter xix., v. 23) was 
never fulfilled in any sense which the words would convey to 
ordinary people, though there appears to be a trace of a treaty of 
peace between Egypt and Assyria (p. 215). But while we quite 
admit that if ever some of Isaiah's prophecies were fulfilled at all, 
the record of their fulfilment has perished, so that we cannot verify 
‘his power of prediction in relation to them, there still seem to 
‘be eases of real and important predictions so clear as not to 
| admit of being explained away, cither as due to the shrewd 
| prognostic of a keen politician, or as due to that insight into the 
| moral Jaws of the universe which properly belongs to the nature 
of a prophet. The first of such predictions is the assertion that 
before a child as yet unborn should be of the age of reason, 
the land whose two kings thou fearest shall be desolate,” 
ic., Syria and Samaria. Surely, neither Luther, nor Burke, nor 
| Niebuhr, nor any other imaginative statesman, would have pre- 
dicted the result of a great war with confidence like that. ‘The 
| prophecy is the more remarkable because it is formally wit- 
| nessed by two witnesses (chapter viii. 2), and on the child's 
| birth it is recast in the form that before the infant shall have 
| knowledge to say, ‘My father and my mother,’ “the riches of 
Damascus and the spoil of Samaria shall be taken away before 
|the king of Assyria.” That seems to us the kind of specific 
prediction which no man without something of the faculty of 
what is called second-sight could venture upon, and there is no 


from 
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| doubt that it was fulfilled within three years, But Sir E. Strachey 


| scems to us to make rather light of this prediction, while he com- 
pensates for doing so by making a great deal too much of one of 


| the misinterpreted words which it contains. Everyone knows that 
| the verse ‘a virgin shall conceive” has been regarded as an ex- 


press prediction of the supernatural birth of Christ. There is 


| no justification for such a view. In the first place, the damse 
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is to conceive and bear a son before the lands of Samaria 
and Syria are to be wasted. In the next, the Hebrew word 
used means, as Sir E. Strachey admits, ‘damsel,’ and not 
‘virgin’ at all, and probably refers to Isaiah’s wife. In the 
third place, there is no conceivable word which could apply to 
Christ, except the name Immanuel to be given to the child,— 
(to whom apparently it was either not actually given, or given 


only as a secondary name); and the name was intended only | 


as a sign that God was visiting his people in giving them the 
sign, not specially that he was in the child in question. Yet Sir 
Edward Strachey remarks :— 

“Tf then we find these to be sufficient grounds for thinking that 

Isaiah, an actual practical politician of the day in which he lived, 
could have now thought and spoken of the old promise of the 
Messiah as the true sign of God’s deliverance of the land from 
its invaders, then we may not unreasonably return to the belief 
that such was his meaning. We do not escape all difficulty; but 
I think we have the difficulty of completely comprehending the life 
of prophecy, instead of that of being satisfied with its caput mortuum. 
And if so, we may be content to say that in the vehemence of inspira- 
tion, Isaiah exclaims, ‘ Jehovah himself gives you for a sign the Mother 
and the Child,’ and then returning to the scene before him, fuses into one 
image the birth of the Immanuel and that of his own child, and declares 
in direct reference to the latter, that before he has learnt to distinguish 
good from evil (come to years of discretion, as we say), he shall be 
sharing the general prosperity—the old proverbial blessing—of his 
native land, which before then shall have seen the land of her present 
invaders—spoken of as one, because its kings were confederate—itself 
laid waste, after having first lost both those kings.” 
That seems to us making an eloquent mystery where there is no 
opening for one, solely because later generations have connected 
the passage, by a double blunder of mistranslation and historical 
confusion, with an event with which it had no connection at all. 
Yet while Sir E. Strachey makes so much of a word, he makes 
little of the remarkable prediction so curiously verified within 
three years of the prophecy :— 

“In about three years from this time, Tiglath-Pileser overthrew the 
kingdom of Syria, killed Rezin, carried away the Damascenes and 
Syrians into Assyria and Media; took several cities in the north of 
Israel and carried away the people of that part of the kingdom; and 
Pekah’s own assassination by Hoshea followed this devastation of his 
country.” 

Again, we believe that in the case of the sudden destruction of 
Sennacherib’s army, another Isaihan prediction of the same kind, 
unquestionably fulfilled, is to be found. Would Carlyle or any 
great historian or statesman have ever dreamt of delivering so 
precise a prophecy as to the French Army of 1870? We cannot 
doubt that in these, and probably in other cases, Isaiah showed 
not only that vision of divine purpose proper to the prophet, 
but the power of second-sight, as the Highlanders call it, peculiar 
to particular kingls of receptive constitutions, and much more 
common in some races than in others. Whether to call the gift 
miraculous or not, we hardly know, and do not much care. 
If any of Isaiah's prophecies failed, as there seems some reason to 
believe, and if many of them were never verified for our benefit, 

’ . 

even if verified at all, it is clear they cannot have been miracles 
intended to convince us at least, of the divine inspiration of the 
prophet. But that they were due to a special gift of a kind 
closely related with the receptive character of the true prophet, 
itis difficult to doubt. Sir Edward Strachey seems to us to ignore 
this, while he descants somewhat too much on the unconscious 
depth of meaning in very plain words. For example, in discussing 
Isaiah’s vision (chapter vi.), he says :— 

“Tt has been, and is still discussed, whether, in the words ‘ Who will 
go for us?’ as in the like use of the plural pronoun in other places in 
the Old Testament, there is a reference to the Trinity; or whether the 
phrase is ‘merely the plural of majesty,’ or some other idiom. There 
is something opposed to all our present habits of thought and criticism 
in the notion that a word of this kind can be made to prove a dogma; 
yet to the mind which recognises a deeper meaning in words than the 


merely grammatical, the latter explanation will seem a very poor sub- | 
. | be believed by no means the least brilliant was Lieutenant Payer, 
Majesty or greaterness, is | 
the attribute of the personal head of a body, not that of a solitary indi- | 


stitute for the old dogmatie interpretation. It would be better to ask 


what is the origin of the ‘plural of majesty.’ 
vidual. J is the word of mere will, good or evil; we, that of counsel, 
fellowship, and co-operation ; 
a higher unity than the singular of the former. There is a higher 
unity in the marriage of man and wife than in the single half-existence 


of either separately, and in the Godhead which is the object of the | 
of the exploring party. 


Christian’s faith than in the solitary Being whom the Mahometan or 
other Theist worships. ‘The first cause,’ says Aristotle, ‘is the last in 
discovery :’ when it is at last revealed, we can look back and trace its work- 
ings in forms where it could not have been recognised at the time, and 
thus we, by the fullness of the light of the Gospel, can see in the lan- 
guage which combines the plural Elohim with the singular Jehovah, 
the preludings of that revelation of the Trinity in Unity which the 
spirit of man was not yet educated to receive in its spiritual meaning, 
and the formal announcement of which could therefore have only con- 
firmed and perpetuated his natural proneness to polytheism.” 


Now, that surely is very fanciful. The “plural of majesty ” may 
very likely arise in the condescending assumption that what the 


a 
King wishes, all around him wish too, and in that politeness of 
true power which prefers to appear to share its privilege with 
those who only echo its will. At all events, it can never be 
pe to strain in any way the scope of a prophet’s words, in 
order to make them seem to convey anything different in kind to 
their readers now, from what they conveyed to the minds of thoge 
who first spoke and heard them. If Isaiab only meant to say, « 4 
| damsel shall conceive, and bear a son,” the fact that he used by 
accident, if he did use, a word that would bear the meaning of 
‘*a virgin,” can hardly by any possibility have been divinely pre- 
destined in order to become a source of wonderful coincidence tg 
us ; or else the interpretation of prophecy would mean finding new 
drifts in the speech of past times which were not and could not 
have been embodied in it by the speakers. Again, if Isaiah put 
‘‘ the plural of majesty” into the mouth of God, without any 
dream of the doctrine of the different divine persons, to indulge in 
any feeling of awe or reverence at his thus adapting his language 
toa creed of which he had never heard, is like indulging the same 
emotion over Goethe’s dying cry for ‘‘ more light,”—as if the 
natural complaint of failing eyesight in any way implied the 
spiritual craving for larger knowledge. 

We hold, then, that this most valuable book, full as it ig of 
painstaking research and of admirable historical judgment, hag 
just this defect,—that it betrays an almost unreasonable dislike to 
attribute to Isaiah a gift corresponding to what is called second- 
sight, which we believe, nevertheless, that, in common with many 
others of the prophets, and with various natures of the same 
sensitive and receptive cast in all ages, he really had, (though we 
quite admit that this gift is not the supernatural sign with which 
modern orthodoxy identifies it, else we should not have been so 
often left to guess doubtfully whether or not the prediction 
were actually fulfilled) ; and again, that it endeavours to make up 
for explaining away the marvel in such predictions by finding, 
now and again, too much mysterious and hidden meaning in 
phrases the only importance of which is due to modern blunders, 
and not to ancient inspiration. With this general exception, we 
may say that we have read no book for many years, on a Scrip- 
ture subject, so full of historical learning, moral insight, con- 
scientious judgment, and manly good-sense. 





THE GERMAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION.* 


Ir was at Bremen, on the 24th of October, 1868, on the occasion 
of a festival to celebrate the safe return of the first German 
Arctic Expedition, that the question of the expediency of under- 


taking a second similar expedition was mooted. And as usual, 
the question very soon resolved itself into one of ways and means. 
Through the indefatigable exertions of Dr. Petermann and 
Captain Koldewey, the whole country was aroused to what was 
really a question of national, indeed of European interest. There 
were many difficulties to overcome, but by the 10th of May, 1869, 
it was finally arranged that the steamer ‘ Germania,’ a ship in 
every way expressly adapted for ice-navigation, accompanied by 
the ‘ Hansa,’ a vessel of nearly the same size, and equally well 





adapted for the purpose, should put to sea, the ‘Germania’ under 
Captain Koldewey, the ‘ Hansa’ under Captain Hegemann. The 
two vessels were to remain near each other, both in going and 
returning. ‘The thirty-one paragraphs in which the ‘ Instructions’ 
to the members of the expedition were set forth may be briefly 
summed up thus:—That the aim and object of the expedi- 
tion was to be the discovery and scientific investigation of the 
Central Arctic region from 75° N. lat. and upwards, taking the 
eastern coast of Greenland as a basis. We have now before 





and the plural of the latter expresses | 


us the narrative of that expedition, the record of its failures and 
successes, written partly by Captain Koldewey, partly by the 
scientific men who accompanied him, amongst whom it will readily 


who now for a third time has returned home, like a hero from the 
field of battle, from his stern encounter with all the difficulties and 
hardships inseparable from the life of an Arctic explorer, and has so 
recently delighted the members of the Royal Geographical Society 
with the details of what may justly be termed the latest victories 
But the expedition of 1869-70, much as 
it achieved, was not destined to fulfil its exact programme. On 
the 15th of June, with a light breeze blowing, amid the cheers of 
a thousand voices, the two ships side by side glided out of harbour. 


'The Emperor, then King of Prussia, who had taken a warm 


interest in the cause, and who had come down to Bremerhaven to 
bid the voyagers ‘‘ God speed!” watching them to the last moment. 





* The German Arctic Expedition of 1869-70, and Narrative of the Wreck of the 
‘Hansa’ in the Ice. By Captain Koldewey, Commander of the Expedition. Assisted 
by Members of the Scientific Staff. Londou: Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and 
Searle, 1874. 
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Europe was then at peace. When the travellers re-entered the | mania at once got up steam and hastened to her assistance. 
Weser, fifteen months later, they were saluged with the words,— | Captain Hegemann, Dr. Buckholz, and Dr. Laube came on board, 
«War with France. Napoleon prisoner ! France has declared a and a consultation was held as to the next steps to be taken. 
Republic. Our armies are before Paris !” And then to questioning | The zoologists had, 80 far, the most reason to be satisfied ; they 
eyes they had to return the answer, ‘* Hansa destroyed in the | had already made an interesting collection. Speaking of specimens 
ice ; crew saved.” With all that this last statement implied, the of the beautiful Beroé which had been obtained, the writer observes, 
first part of our narrative is filled, and surely no Robinson-Crusoe | ‘that it is a pity these wonderful creatures, with transparent 
adventures were ever half so full of exciting interest. cucumber bodies, long rosy-red tentacles, and their eight rows of 
For three or four weeks the ships pursued their way, with | glittering, many-coloured, leaf-like processes, with which they 
little to vary the usual monotony of life as passed on ship- | move slowly forward, cannot be preserved in their original beauty.” 
board, the sighting of a Dutch fishing-smack or killing of a Full of confidence and bright hope, the officers from the ‘ Hansa’ 
sea-gull forming the exciting incidents in the day’s routine. Teturned to their ship. A few days later the ‘ Germania,’ wish- 
On July 5 the companion ships entered the Arctic Ocean, | Ng to take coal on board, hoisted the ‘approach’ signal. The 
the ‘Hansa’ being the first to unfurl the German flag. On board | ‘ Hansa’ misunderstood this ‘ set more sail,’ and disappeared in the 
poth”vessels all “green hands” had to undergo the rather rough | thickly-rising fog before the ‘ Germania’ could succeed in following 
ceremony of an ** Arctic christening,” an account of which is | her.” As far as the ships were concerned, it was a final parting. 
given with great good-humour by Dr. Laube, one of the scientific | Those who would follow the fortunes of the ‘ Hansa’ fully, must 
men on board the ‘ Hansa.’ On the 9th they came in sight of | read the report of Captain Hegemann and his companions for 
the island of Jan Mayen, and the very first night they reached | themselves. It is a narrative of keen interest, to which we can 
the latitude in which it was possible to see it, they were able to | do but scant justice in a brief summary ; but we must, if possible; 
enjoy “the wonderful sight of the midnight sun.” But now | tell something of the adventures of the little band of heroic men 
they were attacked by that terrible enemy to all scientific re- | Who, during the next twelve months, encountered dangers and 
search, as well as nautical progress, a fog, so dense as not only to | hardships before which the sternest natures might have quailed, 
prevent their landing, but effectually to hide from their longing | 10t only without a murmur, but with a cheerfulness and readiness 
eyes, except for a few brief moments, the entire coast. The of resource which are truly marvellous. For many days there 
tantalised explorers were compelled to content themselves with | Seemed still some hope of rejoining the ‘Germania,’ but by the 
reading the accounts given by former travellers, and probably it | 14th of August the ‘ Hansa’ was hemmed in on all sides, “ fresh 
was some satisfaction to their minds to find that fog in 1856 had | ice formed between the floes, and the ship was again fast.” From 
compelled Lord Dufferin to stay but one hour on the island. In | that date the captain's log-book is a record of dangers and 
this fog the ships became separated, morsels of floating ice gave /reverses. They were then forty-eight nautical miles distant 
notice of the necessity for hoisting the “crow’s nest” to its | from Shannon Island; by the 2nd of September the ship was 
place. This peculiar provision for one of the necessities of Arctic subject to such tremendous pressure from the ice, that the idea of 
travel consists of a suitably formed barrel, placed on the top of using the coal-bricks to build a house on the ice-floes was 
the mast, with a telescope near at hand. ‘This look-out gives so | Seriously entertained. On the morning of the 5th, they 
wide a prospect, as to make it possible to steer through the were able to sail by the side of an ice-field, fifteen 
labyrinth of ice-floes by which in these regions ships are sur- | 2@utical miles long, till eight in the evening, but it was a 
rounded. Even from this height, in the brighter weather which last and vain attempt. With steam, the captain remarks, 
dawned on the 14th, no ‘Hansa’ could be seen, but the two ships | “‘ We might have reached the open water which we saw along the 
had not yet parted for ever. Their position may be gathered, if | coast,” but as it was, the case was hopeless. Dr, Laube’s graphic 
we remember that on the east coast of Greenland, where they | Pe? describes the position from day to day, as with all their 
now were, from jone year’s end to another presses a powerful | Strength they towed from one floe to another, no sooner free from 
mass of heavy ice. “The boundary of the icy sea” (as a sea | one than another drifted into its place. But Germans have one 
covered with jice), writes Captain Koldewey, “may now, upon grand point in common,—they never wholly lose the child’s heart, 
the whole, be settled by a line drawn from Cape Farewell to | and even with the prospect before them of passing an Arctic winter 
Iceland, from thence to Spitzbergen, and lastly to Nova Zembla. | —® three months’ night—in a coal-hut, half buried in an ice-floe, 
From the coast of Norway up to Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla | they could still celebrate the captain’s birthday with a huge cake, 
stretches the north-easterly branch of the Gulf Stream, driving | “ made with great art by our cook ;” and the hero of the /éte finds 
back all floating ice,’and from the comparative warmth of its waters | ” his plate at breakfast a pretty poem by Dr. Laube, in which the 
conducing to the’melting of the same all along the ice boundary. | £004 wishes of all the party are heartily expressed. What manner 
On the other hand, on the east coast of Greenland runs the Polar | Of men formed that little community may be indicated by a chance 
current in a south-westerly direction to a great distance, carrying | Sentence of Lieutenant Payer’s in his statement to the Royal 
with it the heavy ice formed in the extreme north, and picking | Geographical Society. When speaking of his latest expedition, 
up on its wayjall the younger ice frozen during the winter ; while, | With a very similar brotherhood, he incidentally mentions the little 
from the coldness of its waters, it prevents the melting of the fact that, fearing in their involuntarily prolonged sojourn lest their 
same in a remarkable degree.” These observations are the more | Stores of wine might not prove more than sufficient for the sick, 
necessary to be borne in mind if, as the latest discoveries of the | they who were well drank nothing but an artificial wine made of 
Austro-Hungarian expedition would seem to demonstrate, all | S!ycerine, sugar, tartaric acid, alcohol, and water. The work 
hope of reaching the Pole vid Spitzbergen must be dispelled, and | before us owes much of its charm to the excellence of the 
the west instead of the east of Greenland be tried once more. On | ¢™gravings, which help the reader to form the clearest idea 
the 15th of July the ‘ Germania’ reached the ice-line. A practised | f the whole position, and to realise it in a way for which the 
ear, says Captain Koldewey, might now notice a peculiar, distant |™0st graphic details would ill compensate. 
roar, which} seemed to come nearer by degrees. It was the sea| By the end of September, it was pretty clear the ‘ Hansa’ was 
surging against the still hidden ice :— : | doomed, and the building of the winter-house on the ice was 
| clamoured for. The account of the construction of this house, and all 


“Nearer and nearer comes the rushing noise. Every man is on : : . rae . . 
deck ; when, as with the touch of a magic wand, the mist divides, and | the ingenious contrivances for maintaining life and vigour under 
a few hundred yards before us lies the ice, in long lines like a deep in- | these adverse circumstances, read like a page out of some modern 


dented rocky coast, with walls glittering blue in the sun, and the foam | « Robinson Crusoe.’ We think of ice as silent, but how must it 

of the waves mounting high, with the top covered with blinding white | howe seemed ¢ = enenmed io pension it the 1 l 

snow. The eyes of all rested with amazement on this grand panorama: | #@V¢e Seemed to men engaged in rearing upon it the home they re- 

it was a glorious but a serious moment, stirred as we were by new | fused to consider miserable, as at regular intervals “‘ it groaned and 

pone a and feelings, by hopes and doubts, by bold and far-reaching | cracked, squashed and puffed, now sounding like the banging of 
cta . i r ‘ : 

— doors, now like many human voices raised one against another, and 
Probably those who have never visited these regions fail in their | lastly, like a drag on the wheel of a railway engine.” And then 
wildest flights of imagination to picture the beauty of those ice- | to find that all this noise and crushing meant that “ our field had 
floes, with the intervening hummocks or miniature mountains of ice | turned, in drifting, and was now pressed closer to the coast- 


.Y 2° . . “a 
So exquisitely coloured and assuming such fantastic forms. ‘* We 














ice.” ‘Though so near the coast, any attempt to reach the 
Stood,” says the writer of the pages before us, “and felt that we land, says Dr. Buchholtz, was not to be thought of. And 
Were at the entrance of a new world, whose whole enchantment for obvious reasons, it would have been impossible to take 
had thus burst upon us.” But delight was tempered with anxiety, | provisions, and human habitations were not to be expected. The 
for the ‘ Hansa’ was still not visible ; a few hours later, however, | coal-hut on the ice-field was, through the long Arctic winter, to 
she was descried under full sail, doing her best to reach, through | be their only place of refuge. On that ice-field they maintained, 
the thick ice which surrounded her, the sister-ship. The ‘Ger- | for more than six months, the heroic battle with cold, hunger, 
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danger, and death. Of work there was plenty, and of study, being 
Germans, not a little. On January 9 one of the sailors writes in 
his day-book :— 

“ Thursday, 9th of January, 1870.—Northern Hotel. 

“ The weather in the past night was calm and clear. The moon shone 

brilliantly ; the northern lights and the stars glittered upon the dead 
beauty of a landscape of ice and snow. Listening at night, a strange, 
clear-sounding tone strikes the ear, then again a sound as of some one 
‘drawing near with slow and measured steps. We listen—who is it ? 
All still! not a breath stirring? Once more it sounds like a lamenta- 
tion ora groan. It isthe ice; and now it is still, still as the grave, and 
from the pale glance of the moon the ghastly-outlined coast is seen, 
from which the giant rocks are looking over to us. Ice-rocks, and 
thousands of glittering stars. O thou wonderfully ghost-like night of 
the North !” 
Now and then all seemed lost. Once a cry arose, ‘ Water on the 
floe close by!” and suddenly a great gap, and the reduced ice-floe 
rose and fell, and all the store of firewood was drifting out to the 
raging sea. For two hundred miles, on the ever-diminishing floc, 
the little community, with their boats and such of their worldly 
possessions as had survived the wreck of the ‘Hansa,’ floated 
steadily though slowly southward. They kept Christmas Eve on a 
Greenland floe, and even there a Christmas-tree was put together 
out of pinewood and birchi-broom. ‘The men had made a knap- 
sack and reyolvyer-case for the captain,”—each touch tells in the 
story. But at length, on May 7, there was open water in the 
direction of land, and after weeks more of toil and danger, 
Friedrichsthal was reached at last. ‘The men of the ‘ Hansa’ had 
not been able to record fresh discoveries, but it is with pardon- 
able pride one of their number writes :—‘* We have shown what 
man’s nature can bear, and what man’s strength and perseverance 
can accomplish.” 

Of course, for the scientific world, the fortunes of the ‘ Ger- 
mania,’ which did not get lost in the ice, have a stronger interest. 
The advantages of steam in the ice regions was proved to demon- 
stration, as it often seemed impossible to steer a way through the 
floes except by actually boring with high steam-pressure. On the 
5th of August the ‘ Germania ’ dropped anchor on Greenland soil, 
the captain having run the ship into a small bay in 74° 19! N. lat. 
and 16° 59’ W. long. In this bay the explorers afterwards found 
their winter harbour ; meanwhile land explorations commenced, 
and here Captain Koldewey bitterly laments the loss of the sister- 
ship, as their own community was too small for the amount 
of work to be undertaken. By climbing high mountains the 
travellers obtained a good out-look over the country, and at 
times it was a glorious prospect that met their view; but 
meanwhile the impossibility of advancing further north be- 
fore the spring and the necessity of wintering on Sabine 
Island became a certainty. ‘The view from the mountain- 
top had convinced them of the impregnable solidity of the 
pack-ice, but also, as had been conjectured, that the Fligely 
Fjord did really open into Ardencaple Bay. Reindeer and musk- 
oxen abounded, while the presence of the bear lent the zest of 
danger to many a good hunt. While sheltering on Sabine 
Island, with only the protection of a saturated and frozen tent, 
the travellers suffered terribly from the cold, but they were not 
unrewarded. On the 19th September, Lieutenant Payer ‘“ noticed 
a stone of strikingly light colour, which on the south side of 
Kuhn Island formed solid, overhanging crystals, to at least 2,000 
feet high.” ‘To his astonishment, he found that he had stumbled 
upon an enormous layer of coal, alternating with sandstone. It 
seemed probable that this was lias coal, from three-quarters to 
eighteen inches thick. ‘This discovery is of the greatest import- 
ance, the want of fuel, as Captain Koldewey observes, being the 
greatest drawback to any long stay inland. Another discovery 
was the trace of former glaciers, but space forbids us to follow 
the explorers as they gathered fresh knowledge at every step. 
From the close of September till the end of February, the little com- 
munity had to remain in comparative inactivity, yet certainly not 
in idleness, since of scientific work there was plenty. ‘The captain 
had established a school of navigation for the men, the captain 


teaching navigation, Dr, Birgen geography and astronomy, and | 


Dr. Copeland natural science ; besides which a fortnightly news- 
paper was established, in which the small events of each day were 
chronicled, and which contained, also, 
poems, official proclamations, and in the first number, an address 
to the men by the doctor.” In the beginning of March, the sledge 
journeys were commenced, What those journeys involved can 
best be read in the words of Lieutenant Payer, Dr. Copeland, and 
their companions ; we can only give a summary of results. Amidst 
hardships which to ordinary men would scem too terrible to be en- 
dured, the explorers being exposed to hunger as well as cold, and 
worse than hunger, to perpetual thirst, on the 15th of April, 1870, 


‘‘all sorts of fun, some | 


the 77th degree of latitude was crossed, and on @ mountain 1,089 
feet high ‘‘ the North®German and Austrian flags fluttered ina light 
north wind peaceably side by side.” And yet the result, after all, 
from a geographical point of view, was negative ; King William's 
Land had been discoyered, but not an open Arctic sea, * Resting,” 
says Lieutenant Payer, ‘after endless troubles, at the end of our 
journey, we still looked in vain for the solution of the many 
riddles which science expected of us.” The undaunted lieutenant, 
however, no sooner reached home than he desired once more to 
try and advance further north, through Barent’s Sea. On the 1st 
September, 1871, he and Weyprecht reached (in 78° 43' N, lat.) 
the meridian of 42° 30' E. In 1872, these indefatigable explorers 
succeeded in calling into existence a still larger Austrian expedition, 
from which Lieutenant Payer has but just returned, after penctrat. 
ing up to 83° N. lat., drifting for fourteen months on an ice floe, 
—and drifting, for the first time in the experience of Aretie 
explorers, uninterruptedly towards the north. The floe in which 
the ‘Tegethoff’ was enclosed broke away in the third winter 
from the main body of the ice and carried her into open water, 
where “ the rising sun of 1874,” says Dr. Chavanne, “lighted up 
and discovered a new land, now named ‘ Franz Joseph Land.’ 
This newly discovered land stretches for more than 15° of longi. 
tude, and bounds the horizon with mountains as far as the eye 
can reach to the west. In finding a north-west passage the 
expedition failed, but, meanwhile, to the gallant lieutenant 
remains the glory of discovering a land nearer the Pole than, as 
far as we yet know, any other Arctic explorer has reached. 





FLINT’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY.* 
Proressor Fuiint's book is at once very able and unsatisfactory, 
It is so thorough and laborious, that it might have been written 
at a German instead of a Scotch University. We congratulate 
the students of the University of St. Andrew on the learning 
and the ability displayed by the Professor of Moral Philosophy 
and Political Economy. He reviews the attempts that have been 
made in France and Germany to explain philosophically the history 
of mankind, and we doubt whether England contains half-a- 
dozen men qualified to discuss, with a knowledge equal to his 
own, the judgments which he passes on the crowd of eminent or 
great thinkers who have striven to trace the laws that run through 
history. IIe seems to have read everything of the slightest im- 
| portance that has been written on his subject in Germany and 
) France. le has certainly read much that is as destitute of 
| importance as the gossip of a watering-place, and he is almost 
painfully anxious to do justice to the meanest of the toilers that 
|come in his way. Nor is his critical power less than his industry. 
| A keen and independent critic, with a Calvinistic eagerness to let 
| no pretension pass unchallenged, he is most effective when he is 





most controversial. 
We wish that we could speak with equal respect of the book as 
a piece of literature. But Mr. Flint has not taken the trouble to 
make himself a good writer. He flings out his words with the 
rude profusion of a German professor, and his sentences are 
often so long and shapeless as to draw distressing maledictions 
from the sensitive reader. He does not hit the nail on the head 
at one stroke, as an artistic workman does, but he tries again 
and again until he is out of breath. Hence, he is verbose even 
when he tries to be condensed. He will see what we mean, if he 
will compare his criticisms of Montesquieu with a piece of Mon- 
| tesquieu'’s own writing. We place the more stress on the compo- 
| sition because, when hundreds of able works are pushing each other 
| out of the way, such books as Mr. Flint’s can hope, we do not say to 
live, but even to be read, only if they possess a degree of origi- 
nality to which he would lay no claim, or else an artistic brevity, 
| precision, and beauty of style which he has not even attempted 
| to reach. Weare well aware that such qualities can be gained 
only by Jabour as intense as original investigation itself ; but a 
| man so well furnished with intellectual thews and sinews as Mr. 
Flint has no excuse for shirking toil, and to the public for whom 
he writes, the result would be a hundred times as valuable as the 





| microscopic study of Fourier or Krause. 

Ilis work is marred by other flaws. In his eagerness to do his 
task thoroughly, he spends too much time in pounding to pieces 
| the metaphysical moonshine which M. Cousin and similar writers 

have mistaken for the Philosophy of History. In these days of 
‘crushing work, time is too precious to be wasted on the attempt 
even to understand the misty insanities that Cousin stole from 
Hegel, and half forgot on the way to France. Non ragioniam di 
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Yor, ma guarda e passa, Or if we do speak of them for a second, 
det it only be to tell what Hegel said to Cousin, when Cousin, 
puzzled by the prodigious complexity of his notions and the 
Egyptian darkness of his idiom, said, ‘ Pray, M. Hegel, explain 
var system succinctly, and in French.” ‘* My system, Sir,” said 
offended philosopher, with an air of wrathful dignity, ‘‘ can be 
ined neither succinctly nor in French.” 

‘A. still more serious fault of Professor Flint’s book lies in 
its plan. He does not tell us what he means by the * philo- 
sophy of history,” and he sometimes writes as if a philosophy and 
a science of history meant precisely the same thing. He deliber- 
ately keeps his own positive ideas for another volume, and mean- 
while he merely states and criticises the theories of the writers 
who have discussed the same theme. Nay, he maintains that the 
work of positive statement can best be accomplished after he 
shall have reviewed all that has been said about history by the phi- 
losophers of every age. Such a method may, perhaps, be the best 
for a student who seeks to inform himself before making up his 
own mind, although he will certainly waste little time on the specu- 
lations of other men if he be gifted with an original intellect. 
Much of Mr. Flint’s work looks, in fact, like the studies of a man 
who has not yet made up his mind, but who is criticising others 
for the very purpose of forming a creed of his own, and who fully 
expects that it will be ready for the public by the time that the 
next volume is ready for the printer. We do not mean that 


you 
the 
expla 


he really does not know what he believes; we are only 


stating the bewildering impression sometimes left by his 
eross-fire of criticisms. And we submit that he has followed an 
essentially vicious system in giving his judgments as he goes 
along, while he keeps his creed in the background. He should have 
stated at the outset what is meant by a philosophy of history 
and what by a science. He should have laid down the conditions 
of such a philosophy and of such a science. He should have 
told us what materials lie ready for the erection of either in the 
facts of history, in the discoveries of natural and physical science, 
in the deductions of political economy, the record of statistics, 
and the constitution of cur own minds. Then he would have 
been able to show whether a philosophy or a science of history 





be possible in the present state of knowledge; and if not, 
whether it is likely that research would place the execution of 
the task within the reach of the future. Thus we should have 
clearly and fully understood what he meant, and the labours of 
other men would have been criticised by the light of his own 
sharply defined principles. Such, indeed, is the breadth and 
such the complexity of the subject, that in no other way can 
the clearest and most definite of thinkers prevent himself 
from being vague and obscure. Although Professor Flint’s mind 
is both clear and definite, the impression which his book leaves 
on our mind is that of a mighty maze without a plan. Tow much | 
better would have been the method that we have specified, he will 

see by comparing his own book with Buckle’s History of Civilisa- 
tion, which had precisely the same purpose, so far as it went: We 


differ profoundly, not only from Buckle’s main conclusions, but 


from most of his chapters, and we agree with those who think | 
that his work is a monument of dogmatic arrogance quite as | 
much as of ability. Nevertheless, the lucidity of the argument and 
the precision of the method were admirable. Like a good dialec- 
tician, Buckle began by telling what he intended to prove. Ile | 
showed his hand with absolute frankness, and he stated hisarguments 
with a clearness that left no room for dispute as to his meaning. 
Hence there was nothing fitful, or capricious, or obscure in his 


{ 
| 


the arguments of De Maistre and the theocratic school on 
the one hand, and those of Comte on the other. His discus- 
sion of De Maistre’s arguments is too brief, and we venture 
to add too superficial, to explain the influence which they 
have had, not only on the recent policy of the Latin Church, 
and on the thoughts of her ablest minds, but also on thinkers 
who, like Comte, stand at the further end of the philoso- 
phic scale. The criticism of Comte is also too short, and too 
wanting in detail, although it is conspicuously able. We 
feel it the more necessary to point out its ability, be- 
cause Mr. John Morley has stated in the Fortnightly Review 
that it is the least satisfactory part of the book. We venture to 
think, on the contrary, that it is incomparably the most powerful 
chapter, in that part of the volume at least which deals with the 
speculations of France. Comte’s three stages of progression 
are handled with an unceremonious roughness that cannot be 
agreeable to anybody who takes Comte at his own valuation. 
Mr. Flint has urged that the theological, the metaphysical, and 
the positive stages do not come after each other in the sense 
implied by Comte, but that they always did co-exist, and always 
will. There never was an age when a large body of ideas were 
not positive, and it is a mere assumption to say that there will 
ever be an age when a large body of them will not be theological. 
At one time, no doubt, theological ideas filled an immensely 
greater space than they do now, and it is a mere truism to say 
that, in all the material relations of life, the overmastering type 
of thought is scientific. Professor Flint frankly admits that 
science is driving theology into narrower and more sharply-cut 
boundaries, But to argue that this age must therefore be essen- 
tially or exclusively positive is just about as accurate as to say 
that this is essentially and exclusively an age of the steam-engine, 
or the rule of three, or democracy, or constitutional government, 
or big hotels, or nervous diseases, or Conservative reaction, or 
any other of the thousand things that may be uppermost in the 
mind of the critic. Any of these statements may be called half 
or quarter-truths, but they become falschoods when they are 
taken for whole truths, Comte fancied that he had put a philo- 
sophical hoop round all the ages, past, present, and to come ; 
but the authors of a hundred other systems have made precisely 
the same claim, and they always chase each other off the field. 
‘‘T am the Emperor of China,” said the inmate of a lunatic asylum 
toa visitor. ‘Oh! yes,” replied the keeper, ‘they all say that.” 
Comte, Buckle, Saint-Simon, Fourier, Hegel, and Cousin are all 
Emperors of China. 

Mr. Flint, as we have said, does not explicitly state what he 
means by a philosophy or a science of history, but we may form 
some guess as to his ideas from stray remarks that he drops here 
and there. There may, he contends, be a science of history in 
the same sense as there is a science of geology and physiology. 
Ile thinks that M. Guizot proved the existence of it in the same 
way as Columbus proved the existence of the New World when he 
sailed to it across the Atlantic. But if Mr. Flint means to attempt 
nothing beyond the line of what Guizot achieved in his Lectures 
on the History of Civilisation ia Europe and in France, he is 
wasting his time. Guizot showed that general laws run through 
history, and he used that principle with consummate ability in ex- 
plaining the breaking-up of the Roman Empire. But, as Mr. 
Flint himself shows, Vico, Macchiavelli, Bodin, Montesquieu, and 
a crowd of other men had acted on the same principle before the 
time of Guizot. A science of history must, however, aim at some- 


thing much more ambitious. Does it mean, then, that the affairs 


criticisms of the course that history had taken in Englan1, | of human life are subordinated to laws as uniform as those that 
France, Spain, and Scotland. Except when he was blinded | regulate the changes of the seasons, and that determine how food 
by passions that would have made him an inquisitor if he had | shall nourish the body? Does it mean that the world of human 
been a Churchman, his conclusions were consistent with the creed } life, thought, and action is as little dependent on human impulses 
stated and defended at the outset. Hence the book gave a greater ) as the material universe, and that it seems less regulated by im- 
stimulus to speculation and research than works of profounder | mutable laws, simply because the facts are a thousand times more 


reach and finer texture. It produced an effect beyond the measure | 
of its intellectual power, because its definite arguments cut as clean 
asaknife. Mr. Flint’s book will produce a smaller effect than the 
measure of its intellectual power because it is not a philosophical | 
system, but merely a miscellaneous collection of philosophical 
essays, so lacking in argumentative and artistic unity that they might | 
have been written by different hands. 
Had Professor Flint stated his own philosophy at the outset, | 
he might have cut down his book to at least half its present size ; 
for the mere recital of his own opinions would have brushed out | 
of the way a mass of immature or erroneous theorising, and he 
might have confined his criticisms merely to those rival systems 
which have exercised a real influence on their age. Thus, 
for example, he would have been able to consider more fully | 


| complex and subtile ? 


Or does it mean only that we shall 
more and more be able to explain the phenomena of history as 
we study its facts more closely, as we accwnulate statistical obser- 
vations, as we more attentively scrutinise econominal tendencies, 
as we ascertain more accurately the effect of race on the one hand 
and of physical conditions on the other? We have little doubt 


| that Professor Flint has no higher expectation, but if that be so, 


he need not have taken the trouble to support his system by argu- 
ments, for everybody admits that it is sound. Gibbon, Robert- 
son, Hume, Hallam, Milman, and Macaulay, all assumed that 


historical events were largely dependent on general causes, although 


they didnot say much about the philosophy or the science of history. 
But the real battle will come with the application of the method, 
What is the influence of climate? What is the influence of race ? 
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What is the influence of great men? These are samples of the 
only questions which it is worth our while to fight about. 
Meantime, we protest against one tendency, from which Mr. 
Flint’s own writing is not wholly free, and that is the importation 
of metaphysical controversies into a field with which they have 
nothing to do. Buckle insisted on discussing the question 
whether the will is¢free in the midst of the generalisations which he 
drew from statistical tables. But mere uniformity of sequence in 
the outer world cannot prove that the will is determined by 
fatalistic motives. At best, it can only show that average men 
do, in average circumstances, and in average states of mind or 
body, yield to average temptations or impulses; and that does 
not take us a hair’s-breadth nearer to the solution of the question 
whether the will is bound in fatalistic chains. We daresay that 
Mr. Flint would agree with us, but he has not strenuously 
enough insisted that metaphysical speculations and deductions 
from historical facts shall be kept distinct. His next volume, 


which will doubtless be conspicuously able, may easily be freed 
from that flaw, and from other blemishes that mar the present book. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Pome Sete 

The Dublin Review for October. (Burns and Oates.)—This is the best 
number of the Dublin we have read for some time. We have already 
drawn attention to the article which shows that Roman Catholics, as such, 
have no interest in the cause of Legitimacy in France, a paper of much 
literary ability, as well as great political interest. The article second in 
interest is an exceedingly lucid and vigorous assault on Mr. Froude’s ac- 
count of the Babington conspiracy, which it reviews together with the 
work of Mr, Hosack on Mary Stuart, and Father Morris’s book on the 
papers of Sir Amyas Poulet. The paper undoubtedly shows that Mr. 
Froude has dealt very unscrupulously with the evidence, and ap- 
pears to us to prove all but conclusively that the passages in Mary’s 
letter to Babington approving the assassination of Elizabeth, were forged 
by the decipherer Philippes, and were not in the original letter. Mr. 
Aubrey De Vere’s “ Alexander the Great” receives very high and 
discriminating praise, and a paper on the new Catholic University, with 
the practical conclusions of which, of course, we cannot sympathise, 
contains, nevertheless, many thoughtful remarks on the Atheism of 
the day, with which we do. Tho examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Psychology is written evidently by an able physiologist, and has great 
value on that side, but its various and somewhat minute criticisms need 
more fusing together for the purposes of the general reader. As a 
coherent and very able expression of the literary mind of Roman 
Catholics at the present moment, this number of the Dublin has the 
highest interest for the external world. The Month is the only other 
Roman Catholic Review which seems to us to rival it in any way in 
literary grasp. 

The Bavarian Highlands and the Salzkammergut, (Chapman and 
Hall.)\—This is one of those works which generally make their ap- 
pearance shortly before Christmas, It relies upon its illustrations to 
please, and the letterpress is a secondary consideration. But as 
an ornamental book, it is fairly ontitled to very considerable 
praise. The drawings, by a number of German artists, are sin- 
gularly well executed, and their faithfulness is great, as we can vouch 
for, from an intimate acquaintance with many parts of the Salz- 
kammergut. The letterpress is a translation of the writings of Herrn 
Hermann Schmitt and Karl Stieler, and is in many places stilted 
and thoroughly un-English. But being a book to look at rather 
than to read, the description matters very little, so long as it suf- 
ficiently explains the pictures. Not that we mean to say it is worthless, 
far from it, for there is a very handy account of the animals which 
abound in that richly-wooded land, and the customs of the kindly vil- 
lagers are briefly described. As some of the most truthful drawings, 
we may instance those of the Kénigsee and the Obersee, places which 
of late years have begun to attract the attention of the English, as they 
did long ago that of the German traveller. It is now many years since 
that district, in its less lofty parts, was written of by Sir Humphrey 
Davy in his “Salmonia,” a book worth dozens of the ordinary travellers’ 
books which are now-a-days read. This large book is in fact a guide- 
book for home use. As a piece of literature it is nothing more, but it 
will doubtless serve as a pleasant memento of bright days spent by the 
lakes of the Bavarian Highlands. As a charming souvenir of one of the 
most charming portions of Europe, it deserves very hearty recom- 
mendation, 


A Strange Friendship; a Story of New Zealand. By C. Evans. 





— 
' It isa 
little too much to be told that a man, to screen some worthless 
relative who has got into a terrible scrape, dresses him up as his sister. 
keeps him for a year or so in his house, and actually takes him ont to 
make calls. We fear that we spoil the author’s story by thus revealing 
the secret, which is meant to be, and must be allowed to be, a surprise, 
Still this is the feature in the story which challenges notice, and we do 
not see how the story can be criticised without taking it into account, Tho 
story is nothing, though it is written fairly well, without the “ strange. 
ness,” and the strangeness borders very closely indeed on the absurd, 

Tura: a Mahratta Tale. By Colonel Meadows Taylor. (Henry §, 
King and Co.)—This is a very welcome reprint, in one volume, of a most 
interesting story. As it was reviewed by us when it first appeared, wa 
need do no more now than recommend it to the new generation of 
novel-readers, and to all who care to know something of native life in 
India on its nobler side, as a book of a very high calibre, 


(Sampson Low and Co.)—A very strange friendship indeed ! 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Acting Charades,—Family Theatricals, feap 8vo (Routledge)—each 10 
Aids to Study of German Theology, cr 8vo. (T. & T. Clark) 4 
Aldrich (T. B.), Marjorie Daw, and other Beguilers, feap 8vo ...(Ward & Lock) 10 
Alford (Dean), Fireside Homilies, edited by his Widow (Daldy, Isbister,&Co,) 9 
Ask Mamma; or, the Richest Commoner in England, Svo ...(Bradbury & Co,) 149 
Baker (Sir S. W.), Eight Years in Ceylon, er 8vo .... ..(Longmana) 7/¢ 
Berkeley (Bp.), Selections from, with Introduction by ,cr8vo(Macmillan) 7/6 
Bernese Oberland, Water-colour Drawings and Description (Richardson) 59/g 
Blanchard (E ), Transformation of Insects, roy 8vo -++(Cassell) 7/6 
Bonar (H.), The Rent Veil, er 8vo (Nisbet) 30 
Bromfield (M. E.), Female Christian Names, &c (Griffith & Farran) 16 
Brown (A.), New Law Dictionary, &., 8V0 .....:csssessseeeees (Stevens & Haynes) 219 
Brown (W.), The Tabernacle, its Priests and Services, cr 8vo (Oliphant) 3% 
Buckmaster (J. C.), Cookery, Lectures at International Exhibition (Routledge) 26 
Burke's Select Works, vol 2, edited by Payne, 12mo --(Macmillan) 46 
Burton (W. H.), Symbols from the Sea, cr 8vo .(Dickinson) 3/6 
Busy Bee, by Author of * Great Birthday,” royal l6m ...(Seeleys) 5/0 
Butt (G.), My Picture, and other Poems, cr 8vo -(Houlston) 20 
Charley (W. T.), Real Property Acts, 1874, with Notes, 12m0_ ..........+. (Sweet) 40 
Chaucer—Prioresses Tale, Sir Thopas, Monkes Tale, &c.,12mo ...(Macmillan) 4/6 
Cicero—Select Letters, with Introduction by Watson, 8V0..........++ (Macmillan) 18/0 
Collins (Wilkie), The Frozen Deep, and other Stories, 2 vols cr 8vo (Bentley) 21/0 
Cowper's Didactic Poems, and other Minor Pieces, ed. by Griffiths (Macmillan) 30 
Craik (G. M.), Theresa, cr 8vo ..-.(Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 60 
Dodsley, Select Collection of Old Plays, ed. by tt, vol. 8(Reeves & Turner) 106 
Doherty (f1.), Organic Philosophy, vol 4, 8vo ..(Trubner) 100 
Edda, or Tales of a Grandmother,—History of Denmark, 4to «-.«(Nisbet) 10/6 
Farmlet (C.), Fair in the Fearless Old Fashion, a Novel, 2 vol .(S. Tinsley) 210 
Fawcett (M. G.), Tales in Political Economy, cr 8V0_ .......csseeeeeeee (Macmillan) 30 
Frey (H.), Histology and Histo-Chemistry of Man, trans. by Barker (Churchill) 210 
Gifford (E. H.), Voices of the Prophets, Twelve Lectures, 8vo (T. & T. Clark) 50 
Glardon (A.), The Young Brahmin's Story, cr 8vo (Oliphant) 5/0 
Gould (S. B.), Yorkshire Oddities, Incidents, &c., 2 vols er 8vo . ...(Hodges) 16/0 
Green (J. R.), Short History of the English People, er 8vo -(Macmillan) 8/6 
Greenwood (H. C.), & Martin (T.C.), Magis. & Police Guide (Stevens & Haynes) 42/0 
Greenwood (J.), Silas the Conjuror, his Travels and Perils, 8vo (Ward & Lock) 59 
Halcombe (J. J.), The Emigrant and the Heathen, cr 8vo (S.P.C.K.) 36 
Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes and Popular Tales, 12mo (Warne &Co.) 3/6 
Hemans (C. I.), Historic and Monumental Rome, cr 8vo (Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
Holmes (O. W.), Professor at the Breakfast-table, lé6mo (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Jackson (W.), Philosophy of Natural Theology, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 12/0 
Jardine (R.), Elements of the Psychology of Cognition, cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) 
King (C. W.), Handbook of Engraved Gems, 12mo .(Bell & Sons) 
Knox (I. C.), Little Folks’ History of England, feap 8vo.. ...(Cassell) 
Krummacher (F. W.), David, King of Israel, 8vo . & T. Clark) 7, 
Like a Snowball, 8vo. (Grant & Co.) 1 
Little Men, Old-fashioned Girl, Mistress of the Manse......... (Low & Co.)—each 1 
Lockwood (H.), Sacred Lyrics, Cr SVO ...scceosseseeseeees “ (Kerby & Endean) 4 
Lost Jewel, a Tale, by A. L. O. E., er 8v0 ese ccscseseeese(Shaw & Co.) 3 
Lytton (Lord), Rienzi, Last of the Roman Tribunes, Knebworth Ed (Routledge) 3 
Macduff (J. R.), Clefts in the Rock, 12mo.... seeee(Nisbet) 
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Maier (J.), Standard German Primer, 12mo on (Collins) 

McCarthy (C. W.), Tobacco, and its Effects, 8v0 .......+++ (McGlashan and Gill) 

MeCosh (J.), Scottish Philosophy, Biographical Expository, &c. ...(Macmillan) 1 
Men & Manners in Parliament, by Member for Chiltern Hundreds... (Tinsley) 

Montgomery (F.), The Town Crier, a Christmas Story, cr 8vo (Bentley & Son.) 

Moran (P. F.), Spicilegium Ossoriense, Letters & Papers [llust. Irish Ch. (Kelly) 16 
Morton (J. C.), Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 2 vols roy 8vo (Blackie & Son) 50/0 
Myrtle (Mrs.), The Ocean Child, feap 8vo (Routledge) 2/0 
Newton (R.), Safe Compass, 2/6; Leaves from Tree of Life (Partridge) 2/6 
Norman (F. W.), Schoolmasters’ Drill Assistant, 12mo ..,.......(Bemrose & Son) 1/6 
Paget (F. E.), Faith and Patience in Work and Warfare, &c., 12mo (Skeffington) 5/0 
Parlour Menagerie, cr 8vo (Hogg & Co.) 7/6 
Parr (Mrs.), Gosau Smithy, and other Stories, 2 vols ...(Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 21/0 
Phillips (J. R.), Civil War in Wales, and the Marches, 1642-9 (Longmans) 42/0 
Phillips (W.), Who Will Save Her? a Novel, 3 vols cr 8vo .. eeee(Linsley) 31/6 
Pierce (J. & W. T.), Supplement to Chess Problems, cr 8vo ... (Longmans) 
Pindar, Extant Odes, trans. with No es, by E. Myers, cr 8¥0 «+... (Macmillan) 
Roxburghe Ballads, part 10, 8vo (Reeves & Turner) 
Schleicher, Comparative Grammar of Indo-European Sanskrit, pt. 1 (Trubner) 
Shadows of the Absent, a Book for the Bereaved, 12mo......(Houlston & Sons) 
Shakespeare Birthday Book, 160 ...........s.c00 eseeseeeners * (Hatchards) 
Smollett (T.), Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, er 8 .(Routledge) 
Southwell (W. S.), Rupert Redmond, % vols er 8vo .(S. Tinsley) 
Steiner (J.), Compendium of Children’s :'i<cases, trans. by Tait ..-(Churchill) 
Sutta Nipsta, or Dialogues of Gotama Buddla, ‘ranslated, cr 8vo ...(Triibner) 
Talmage (T. de W.), Sermons, cr 5vo. (Dickinson) 
Tegner's Frithiof Saga, trauslated by L. Hamel, cr 8vo ....... ceccecovese (Trubner) 
Ten Years’ Gentleman Farming at Blennerhasset, cr 8vo. (Longmans) 
Thackerayana, Notes and Anecdotes, with 600 Sketches ...(Chatto & Windus) 
Unkind Words (The), by Author of * John Halifax,” er 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 
Valentin (W. G.), Course of Qualitative Chemical Analysis, 8yo_...(Churchill) 
Van Oosterzee (J. J.), Year of Salvation,—Words of Life, &c., (T. & T. Clark) 
Very Young Couple, cr 8vo a (M. Ward & Co.) 
Winslow (0.), Soul Depths and Soul Heights, cr 8VO ........s+0e0+ +(Shaw & Co.) 3; 
Wordsworth (J.), Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin, &c. (Macmillan) 
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FLOOR CLOTH.—TRELOAR 
69 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET metas TO THE ROYAL | Unsophisticated Gin 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


YURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS | [yp ROPHISTICATED WINES 


Xerez pale Sherry eee 
Douro Port, crusted eee 
Bordeaux Claret, 1870 ... 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. | 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


SPIRITS. 
| Eau de Vie, pure Brandy, O.D.V. 


| Marsala, the finest imported 


HENRY BRETT and CO., Distillers and Importers, 
26 and 27 High Holborn, W.C. | 


and X !FABAB'S. LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
| is the very 
sad 3 | CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
Railway carri- | in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
 £8¢ paid. | some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
Price List free. | gq), pink label, and cork branded 
| “KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


388 
278 
18s 
oo 258 
eve ©6258 
oe 16s 


Per dozen. 
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THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


FOUNDED 1836. 


At the recent Bonus Investigation the reserves against all liabilities were determined upon the strictest and most cautious 


principles known to Actuaries. 


The value of the protection thus afforded to Policy-holders is clearly explained by the Directors’ Report. 
The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 


The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance contracts from complication. 


The Policies are “ indisputable.” 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the legal profession. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


GREED’S LABOUR LOST. By the Author 


of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. (Next week. 


FAIR in the FEARLESS OLD FASHION. 


By CHARLES FARMLET. 2 vols., 21s. 


Mr. VAUGHAN’S HEIR. By Frank Lee 


Benepict, Author of * Miss Dorothy's Charge,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


In SECRET PLACES. By Robert J. 


Gairritus, LL.D. 31s 6d. 


HER GOOD NAME. By J. Fortrey Bouverie. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


RUPERT REDMOND: 


Ireland, and America. By WALTER SIMS SOUTHWELL. 


ONLY SEA and SKY. By Elizabeth 


HINDLEY. 2 vols., 21s. 


The ADVENTURES of MICK CALLIGHIN, 


M.P., a Story of Home-rule; and The DE BURGHOS, a Romance. By W.R. 
ANCKETILL. 1 vol, with Lilustrations, 7s 6d. 


KATE BYRNE. By 8. Howard-Taylor. 2 


vols., 21s. 


3 vols.. 


a Tale of England, 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


HILDA andI. ByMrs. smaiened 2 vols., 21s. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 


| | lalate IRE 
PRESIDENT—The DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
TRUSTEES. 


10 Sibi Street, Strand. 





CL U B, ST. JAMES’S STREET. 





The Marquis of Lansdowne. 


The Duke of Westminster, K.G, 
The Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
COMMITTEE. 
The Right Hon. the Marquis of Hartineton, M.P., Chairman. 
The Marquis of Huntly. Sir William R. Drake. 
The Far! of Cork and Orrery, K.P. Arthor D. Hayter, Esq., M.P. 
Lord Wolverton. Charles de la Pryme, Esq. 
Lord Kensington, M.P. F. A. Leatham, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. W. P. Adam, M.P. S. Morley, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. H. C, E. Childers, M.P. J. W. Pease, Esq., M.P. 
Right. Hon. W. H. F. Cogan, M.P. T. B. Potter, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. A. Fulke-Greville. W. Rathbone, Esq., M.P. 
Sir Henry James, Q.C., M.P. 
Gentlemen desirous of joining the above new West-End Liberal Clubas Original 
Members are requested to communicate with the Secretary at the above Address. 
There will be a further Meeting of the Committee, for the Election of Original 
Members, on Monday, 30th November inst.—By Order, 
St. James's Street, RUSSELL ENGLAND, 
lith November, 1874. Secretary, pro tem. 








oo LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
UU ESTABLISHED 1762. 
MANSION-HOUSE STREET, f, LONDON. 


Directors. — 
Right Honourable LoxD TrepgG Ar, President. 
John Charles Burgoyne, Esq. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., Vice-Presi- 
Lord George Cavendish, M.P. dent. 
William Currey, Esq. George Scovell, Esq. 
Samuel Edwards, Esq. John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 
John Harvey, Esq. James Spicer, Esq., Vice-President. 
Samue! Hoare, Esq. John Kemp Welch, Esq. 
John Alldin Moore, Esq. George Frederick White, Esq. 
Ex-Dirgectors. 
Sir Walter Charles James, Bart. 
Richard Twining, Esq. 
John Walter, Esq., M.P.  * 


Frederick Cowper, Esq. 
William Edwards, Esq. 


The Equitable is the Oldest Life Oftice o on the Mutual System in the world. 
It has never allowed Commission nor employed Agents. 
By non-payment of the ordinary minimum Commission of 5 per Cent., more 
than TWO MILLIONS STERLING have been saved to the Policy-holders. 
FINANCIAL POSITION, 


Present Cash Assets more than 

Present Annual Revenue more than 330,000 

Whole Working Expenses about 7,500 

All Policies taken out THIS YEAR (1874) will participate in the next Division of 
Profits, which will take place on the Ist of January, 1880. 


vee £4,000,000 











The returns to the Board of Trade show that the aggregate working expenses of 
all the Life Offices in the United Kingdom give an average (including Commission, 
where paid) of more than 9 per cent. on the sum of their gross incomes. 

The whole Working Expenses of the Equitable average about 2} per cent. on its 


Annual Income. 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 





Now ready, CHEAPER EDITION, 2 vols. large 8vo, with above 1,800 Illustrative, 
Figures on Wood and Steel, cloth, £2 10s, 
MORTON’S 
CYCLOPLEDIA OF AGRICULTURE: 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 


By Upwards of Fifty of the most Eminent Farmers, Land Agents, and Scientific 
Men of the Day. 


Edited by J. C. MORTON, 


“A more comprehensive work on British agriculture, and one uniting so com- 


| pletely the practical and scientific knowledge of our best agriculturists, has never 


before appeared.”—Lconomist. 
London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





Now ready, New Edition, in 2 vols. large 4to, handsomely bound in cloth extra 


gilt edges, price 42s. 
TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


FROM THE PACIFIC TO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN, 
By PAUL MARCOY. 
Illustrated by 525 Engravings on Wood, of which 54 are full-page size, and 10 
Maps from Drawings by the Author. 

“ More is to be learned about South America from a perusal of these pages and 
a study of these illustrations, than from an examination of the library richest in 
books of travel."—Dai/y News. 

London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





VR! \N’ [’s 
largest holders of Whisky in theworld, Their W BRANDY. 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical | | Royal Palaces. 

profession in preference to French Brandy. It is RANT'’S 


supplied in cask ses fe ‘ p and exporta- 
Pray s and cases for home use and expo | BRANDY. 


Me ESSRS, DUNVILLE and CO. are the | 


Messrs, DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


| sedes Wine. 

VRANT'S 
VIENNA EXJIBITION. 

Wars S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 


Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at th 


| oF direct of T. GRANT, 


ALTHY 


assigned t 


| ey S CARACAS 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— | 
Standard, | 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, | boxes, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
. 8. FRY and SONS. | 
CLEANLINESS, | 9 


SAFETY, using the | 


as 
Sold as Wine, 
from 2s 6d; 
| and the Manufacturers, 


W.C., London. 


TOUNG'S 


TRH IGHTNE SS, 
ECONOMY, and 
WESTMINST} 
c ANDLES, which require neither paper nor scraping, 
but are made i n all sizes and Suld everywhere. Wh le 
Sale only of 
J.C. an1 J. FIELD, Lambeth, London. 





| painful excrescences, 


ask fur Young's. 


MORELLA CHERRY 


Supplied to Her Majesty at all the 


MORELLA 
, and , licat to | Favoured by Excursionists, Sports- | 
BUNGE enon hn ban bauheten | men, Military and Aristocratic Circles. 

A valuable Tonic. 


MORELLA 

J BRANDY. Order through any Wine Merchant, | 

Distillery, 

| per Dozen, prepaid Rail Carriage Free. 

xhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 4 H E DIGESTIO N.— 
the tirm by a competent Inte rnational Jury. Nothing is so important to the human frame | 

healthy digestive organs, 


COCOA. | impaired, the popular and pretensions remedy is 
MORSON'S PEPSLNE. 

in bottles, 

Globules, in bottles, from 2s; 

* | as Powde r, in 1-oz. bottles, at 53 euch, by all Chemists, 


| THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
Se e name on Jabe 


ARNICATED 

y aud BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever in- 
Sk WEDGE-FITLING COMPOSITE | veuted for giving immediate ease and removing those | 
Price 6d and Is per box. 


be procured of any chemist. 
—HY—without which nove are genuine. Be sure and 


I EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE.— 
7 | (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
| Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
CHERRY | Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
| Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRLNS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, London, and 
sold by all dealers in sauces throughout the world. 


“par IRS LIFE he balsamic 


Often super- 
CHERRY 
Maidstone, 42s. net | 


PILLS.—The balsamic 
and invigorating powers of this pure herbal 
medicine are wonderful; a trial of a single dose will 
produce conviction that they invigorate the feeble, re- 
| store the invalid to health, and do good in all cases, 
In Boxes, Is 14d, 2s 9d, and in Family Packets, 11s 
each. Sold by all Chemists. 


LD GOLD CHAINS, RIN IGS, 
WATCHES, and Damaged Jewellery of all 
kinds PURCHASED at their utmost value; and every 
kind of odds and ends in Gold, Silver, or Platina, in 
— << | small or large quantities, 
CORN) (Lp ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
M. E. BROWNING, 
5 Chilworth Street, Westbourne Terrace, London. 
Parcels seut by post or otherwise will receive immedi- 
ate attention, and their value sent per return. 
Also at 428 Ship Street, Brighton, 


and when they are 


from 3s; Lozenges, in 


ane 


&e. 


May | 
Observe the trade mark | 
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J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent Street; and 22 Cornhill, London; 
also Branch Establishments at Manchester, 10 Mosley 
Street ; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 


89 New Strect. 
HE FASHIONS for the WINTER 


are now ready, and to be had at the above 
addresses. The Stock will befoun’ to embrace much 
that is novel and approved in Style, in combination 
with Materials of sterling value and good wearing 
properties, while the make and finish of each Article 
are attended to with great care. 
OR GENTLEMEN,.—Several Fashion- 
able Novelties in Style and Material for OVER- 
COATS are prepared. Very choice fabrics for Frock 
and Morning Coats, &e, Homespun Cheviots for Suits, 
Distingué Patterns in Angolas for Trouserings. 
OR BOYS.—Very tasteful DESIGNS 
in SUITS, &c., for Younger Boys; and “ Regu- 
lation” Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and 
other great Schools. Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &c., suit- 
able for each Dress. 


OR LADIES.—Several new DESIGNS 
in POLONAISE COSTUMES and JACKETS, 
amongst which are the “ Beatrice” and “ Russian 
Navy.” Being made of Woollen Fabrics, the same 
skill in fitting and workmanship is required as in the 
production of Gentlemen's Clothing and Ladies’ Riding 
Habits. ‘The Ladies’ Ulster “ Dreadnought,” with 
Self-contracting Waist-belt, introduced and registered 
by H. J. NICOLL, for Walking or Travelling, is rain- 
repellent, and yet thoroughly evaporable. 

To be had only at H. J. NICOLL’S several Ad- 
dresses, at 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Bir- 
mingham. 
| EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 

FURNITURE.—Bedsteads, Iron and Brass, and 
Children’s Cots. A very large assortment of 150 
patterns on Show, from 11s 6d to £35. 

EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, aud warranted by WILLIAM S8. 


BURTON. 
For Bedsteads. 


ESTIMONIAL to Professor KEY, 
F.R.S., Head Master of University College 
School. 

Professor KEY, having completed a half-century of 
professorial life, forty-six years of which have been 
spent in University College, where he was appointed 
to the Chair of Latin in September, 1828, a desire has 
Leen expressed to commemorate the event, and accord- 
ingly, a Committee has been formed (with power to 
add to their number) for the furtherance of this 
object. The Committee, of which Lord BELPER, 
President of the College, has consented to act as Chair- 
man, has resolved that the TESTIMONIAL shall con- 
sist of a Bust of Mr. Key, to be placed in University 
College, London. In order to enable as large a num- 
ber as p ssible of the Pupils and Friends of Professor 
Key to subscribe to the Fund now being raised, the 
Committee has further resolved that the amount of 
each Subscription shall not exceed Five Shillings. 

Gentlemen in England or abroad who may be desir- 
ous to act on the Committee, or to assist in collecting 
subscriptions, are requested to send their names tothe 
Honorary Secretary. 4 

Subscriptions will be received at the Office of 
University College, and al:o by 

PHILIP MAGNUS, B.A., B.Sc. Lond., Hon. Sec.. 
November 5, 1874. 2 Portsdown Road, W. 
DROFESSOR T. HEWITT KEY’S 
COURSE on COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. at 
University College, will commence on THURSDAY 
next, the 26th of November, at 3 o'clock, with a Lecture 
on “ Decapitated Words,” which will be open to the 
Public. 


fe i a HEAD MISTRESS for 
the NORWICH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
of the Girls’ Public Day-School Company, Limited. 
Salary, £250 a year, with capitation fees. 
Apply, with copies of testimonials, before 14th 
December, to the SECRETARY, 112 Brompton Road, 
S.W. 


M ALVER 


This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPARTMENTS— 
the CLASSICAL and the MODERN, There is also a 
Preparatory LOWER SCHOOL. 

There are Boarding Houses within the College | 
Grounds, held by the Head Master and others of his 
Staff; a Gymnasium, &c. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. Non- 
Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special advan- 
tages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply tothe Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 

The Examination for Scholarships and Exhibitions 
on December 22nd and 23rd. 











N COLLEGE 


Sit. 4f.-Gin) 5ft. 
£s.d,£8.d/£8, d, 
.|. 13 6), 18 6}. 20 6 


Width— | 


Best French Alva Mattresses, 
Coloured Wool ditto .... jm Gt 6.8 8. 
Best Brown Wool ditto .. R 3 .jL 13 6/117. 
Good White Wool ditto.. «LIL 62 6 62126 
Extra Super ditt0........ccccsees 10 ./3 13 .| 
Superior Horsehair ditto 263 3.|: 
Extra Super ditto (412 ./ 
German Spring.........000.00 1210 ./3 8 .} 
Superior ditto, Hair Stuffing ......13 5 ./4 6) . 
Feather Beds, from 51s to 180s; Bolsters, 6s to 29s 6d; 
do, Pillows, 3s 6d to 13s; Down Pillows, 11s 6d to 18s. 


COLLEGE. 


M4 LVERN 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on December 
22nd and 23rd, There will be awarded Six House 
Scholarships of £80, Four Founders’ Scholarships of 
£50, and some Exhibitions of £30, The awards will 
be for one or for two years, according to merit, in 
Classics or Mathematics. 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


HISLEHURST COMMON, Kent.— 
To be SOLD or LET, rent £130, a newly-erected 
GOTHIC VILLA, of handsome elevation, situate near 
Chislehurst Church and Camden Park. Seven bed- 
rooms, bath-room, three reception-rooms, offices and 
gardens. Water and gas laid on. The position of 
Chislehurst Common is well known, and is probably 
the most perfect round London, combining as it does 
splendid air, gravel soil, good surroundings, aud close 
proximity to the Metropolis, being within half-an-hour | 
by rail of Cannon-Street or Charing Cross-stations: it 
may fairly be said to include the advantages of both 
town and country. 
Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, and FARMER, Auc- 
tioneers, 80 Cheapside, E.C, 


Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 


Tah gp dade for DINING-ROOMS.— 

An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggous, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
article of Dining-room Furniture, is on View in the 
large Furniture Show-Rooms. Easy Chairs, a large 
selection, from 37s6d. Gilt Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
a large and new assortment, from 47s 6d. Catalogues 


post free. 
AJ ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unr- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1] Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUOR- 








rate. 

GiP Astee FLY is the acting ingredient 
KR in ALEX, ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d ; 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


“TAIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 

JT Linens dressed to perfection should supply their | 

Laundresses with the | 
‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 

which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to | 

the wearer. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

\ 

} 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
FLOUR 


pre-eminent reputation, and 


itisapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


CORN 
Has nearly Twenty Years’ 
CANNOT BE 


ITS QUALITY 1S UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR. 


London,.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. 
manent, aud perfectly natural in effect. 
| sent by post for 54 stamps; and ali Chemists. 


PL Ale coLoun 
—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
| perfumed Wasb, in two days the hair becomes its 
| original colour, and remains so by an occasional using 
| 10s 6d, sent for stamps.—AILEX. ROSS, 248 High 
| Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 


Price gs 6d; 


SURPASSED. 


New London Address :— 
101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S. 





CHERRY TOOTIL PASTE | hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
perfection. Any one can use it, 
Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
Pamphlet seut for 


shaped to 

without pain. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the | ROSS, 248 High Holborn, Loudon, 
enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance | ‘Wo stamps. 


he b . } 
pacanorens | 4 DELIGHTFUL 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 


and LASTING 

Price 1s 6d per pot. 

| plexion, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 

SOAP TABLETS, 4d and Gd each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
rder of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


| 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, | 
London, E.C. ' 











TON will always ondertake delivery at a smal! fixed | 


TO INVESTORS. 

Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
DENNINGTON and Go: 
| MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS ¢ 

taining an exhaustive Review of the British and For — 
Stock and a aud Money Markets, &., wae 
enumeration of Safe [Invesument: ing fro 
per cent. mu none ee ae 
PENNINGTON and CO, 
Buildings, London, E.C. 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Fleet Street, London. ? 
Invested Assets on 3lst December, 1873 
Income for the past year - eee «+ 507,284 
Amount paid on death to December last ,,, 9,856,739 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent icat 
at the Office. ~~ 


3 Royal Exchange 


ve» £5,486,743 


. wNIXY LIRE OPPICL 1 1 
DHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
{GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELI 
WOHN J, BROOMFIELD. 


|S re K of SOUTILT AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAPT’s 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Ausiralia, Bills negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


YAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


4 
: Established 1807, (For Lives ONLy.) 
79 Pall Mall, London. 
Premiums and Interest..... ceens 
Accumulated Funds orveeee£ 3,024, LOS 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company’s state ang 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 


MONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Compeny, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual [ncome, £160,000. 
£810,000 RAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca? 

Agents, or 


Secretaries 


£450,283 


4 


NURNITURE for Bed-rooms and | 64 CORNUILL, and 10 KEGENT STREET, LONDON. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
CONSUMPTION, WASTING, and INDIGESTION, 
SAVORY and MOORE'S 
P ANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent reme- 
dial agents. They are the only remedies yet knowa 
for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil and pre- 
venting nausea, while they also effiziently suppty the 
place of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it. 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- 
company each bottle. Bottles from 2s to 21s, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
And of all other Chemists, who also supply SAVORY 
and MOORE'S CELEBRATED COUGH LINCTLUS, or 
PECTORAL SYRUP. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
TULLE MOC -MALN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. ‘The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided,a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 


| and closeness that it canvot be detected, and may be 


4 Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING | 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Geutiemen’s Hair immediately | 


(AREY HAIR, 248 High Holboro, | 


lt is per- | 


WASH.| 


| contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an | 


| member consists, that an ill-fermed nose is quickly | 
and | 


IZ FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- | 


worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two iaches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, ls, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s Gd, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 61; postage free. 

Post-oflice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, Piceudil’y. 

NEW PATENT. woe ee 2 
grag rICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEWs, 
SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary st ck- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 

JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
ondon. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
sor . 2yod a 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. a 
Dép3t, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
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caeceumppemeanalen 
AINST MODERN MATERIALISM, 
— By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.RS. 
ROTOPLASM : Facts and Arguments 
Against Materialism, with Critical Remarks on 
Strauss. Third Edition, 10s 6d. 
2, BIOPLASM or LIVING MATTER: a Text-book. 


jates, 10s 6d. " 
a4 The MYSTERY of LIFE, in Reply to Sir W. Gull. 


, 3s 6d. i 
re TIPE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
Two Coloured Plates, 58 6d. 

J.and A. CHURCHILL. Philadelphia: LixpsaY and 


BLAKISTON. _ oe 


Just published, 8ro, 12s, cloth. , 
EN WHOM INDIA HAS KNOWN: 
‘ographies of Eminent Indian Characters. 

Second Line By J. J. HIGGINBOTHAM, F.R.A.S. 
RicHARDSON and Oo., 23 Cornhill, E.C. 





——————— . 
spi A CHRISTMAS STORY for CHILDREN. 
4 iw HOUSE that BABY BUILT. By 

the Author of “ The Fight at Dame Europa’s 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


shool.” 
— London: 


Salisbury: BROWN and Co. 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


SIMPKIN, 





PIN and WEDBB’S 
A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 
zranteed to last for 20 years. A written 
guarantee given to every purchaser.—Oxford 
Street, 76, 77, and 78; West End, and Mansion 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


APPIN and WEDBB’S 
PLATE-CHESTS and CANTEEN-CASES, 
for Military, Foreign, and Home use, for 1, 2, 
4, 6, and 12 persons, at £6 10s, £10 10s, £12 12s, 
£19 5s. 


Mw 


are gui 


M 


AP? and WEBB’S 

\ WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 

* Sterling Silver and Electro-silver Plate, the 

yery best choice in London, 

! APPIN and WE 

M SEASON ARTICLES 
Hot-water Vegetable Dishes—-Side Dishes and 
Warmers — Spoon-warmers—Disk Covers— 
Soup Tureens. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
ELECTRO -SILVER Luncheon Frames— 
Cruet Fra mes—Fisbing-eating Knives—Des- 
sert Knives and Forks--Biscuit Boxes—Cake 
Baskets — Tea and Cofiee Services — Toast 
Racks—Salvers—Claret Jug: ‘nor Frames. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
Newly-Patented “CLUB” BOTTLE-HOLDER, 
The Bottle bas only to be placed in the holder, 
and the act of holding the Bottle in use com- 
pletely secures it. 


N 


M 


M APPIN and WEBB’S 
i SEASONABLE PRESENTS, 

Sherry Flasks, Ladies’ Norwegian Belts and 
Chatelaines, Gold-mounted and otber Sporting 
Knives, Cases of Razors, Cases of Scissors, 
Solid Leather Dressing Cases, Dressing Bags, 
&c., &e. 

I APPIN and WEBB’S 
Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 
are guaranteed to be of the highest possible 
quality. 
i APPIN and WEBB’S 
a PATENT SAFETY CARVER-FORK, 
“ Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get out of order, 
and has a permanent Rest to keep it from the 
Table-cloth. 


N 





APPIN and WEBB’S 
Costly Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free. 

Oxford Street (76,77, and 78), West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
Manufactory and Show-rooms—Royal Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. 


NNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and O©O., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 





PREMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
andinvigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In general 

: debility, mental depression, and nervous irrita- 
bility, there is no medicine which operates so like a 
charm as these Pills. They purify the blood, soothe 
and strengthen the nerves and system, give tone to 
the stomach, elevate the spirits, and, in fact, make the 
Patient sensible of a total and most delightful revolu- 
tion in his whole system. They may be commended 
most unreservedly as the very best family medicine in 
existence. Though so powerfully efficacious, they are 
singularly mild in their operation, and might be given 
with perfect confidence to delicate women and young 
children. They contain not a grain of mercury or any 
other noxious substance, and cannot do harm. Delicate 
females and all persous of sedentary habits will find 








BB'S) 


CABINET EDITION OF 
MR. TENNYSON’S POEMS, IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES, 


THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
(NOW FIRST COMPLETED IN THREE VOLUMES.) 


Volume IT. ready next week, containing:—MERLIN and VIVIEN—LANCELOT and ELAINE—The HOLY 
GRAIL—With an Illustration, “ ELAINg,” from a Photographic Study by Mrs. CAMERON. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


GEORGE MACDONALD'S NEW NOVEL. 


MALCOLM. By George MacDonald. 3 vols. a 
VANESSA. Second Edition. By the Author of 


“Thomasina,” &c. 2 vols. 


The NEGLECTED QUESTION. By B. Markewitch. 


Translated from the Ressian by the Princesses OUROUSSOFF. 2 vols. 
2 vols. 


IDOLATRY: a Romance. By Julian Hawthorne. 


“A more powerful book than ‘ Bressant.’...... If the | many very real figures......There are three scenes in 
figures are mostly phantoms, they are phantoms | this romance, any one of which would prove true 
which take a more powerful hold on the mind than | genius."—Spectator, 











NENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





SECOND EDITION, WITH A REPLY TO OBJECTORS, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


R OC K S§S A H E A D; 


Or, the Warnings of Cassandra. 
By W. R. GREG. 


“Cassandra says we are marching to a goal which is not pleasant to contemplate.”"—Times. 

“IT know nothing more impressive than the deep pathos, the tenderness, the human sympathy of Mr. Greg's 
writings."—LorD LYTTELTON, in the Contemporary Review, 

“ Entertaining the convictions which he has unwillingly and deliberately adopted, Mr. Greg performs a public 
~~ by calling attention to dangers which may, perhaps, be averted or delayed by timely precautions,”"—Saturday 
Review, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgato Hill. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON THE VATICAN. 
This day, 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The 22nd THOUSAND. The VATICAN DECREES in their 


BEARING on CIVIL ALLEGIANCE: a Political Expostulation. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONR, MP. 


Immediately, price 6d. 


The PEOPLE'S EDITION of the ABOVE WORK for 


GENERAL CIRCULATION. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Streot. 











Just published, post 8vo, pp. 375, cloth, 6. 


MANUFACTURING ARTS IN ANCIENT TIMES, 
With Special Reference to Bible History. 
By JAMES NAPIER, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Author of Manual of Electro-Metallurgy, &c., &c. 
For notices of this book, see Saturday Review of September 26, Glasgow Herald of August 4, Daily Mail of 
August 24, and Scotsman of July 31. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 
Edinburgh: MENZIES, and CO, Glasgow: HUGH HOPKINS, 85 Renfield Streot. 





TO INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 


SHARP'S STOCK anp SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
NOVEMBER EDITION, NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, TOST-PREE. 


Investments in Railways, Debentures, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign 
Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c. Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.O. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.O. 

























these Pills a blessing. 


] LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 


E e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 1s 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E: 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par. 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





HEALTH INSURED. — Round Shoulders, 
Stovoping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Invaluable for growiug children. Lllustrations free. 


HAMILTON and CO., 404 Oxford Street, W. 


WISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as @ 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 





183 STRAND, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


UNDER the SANCTION of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Early in December, demy 8vo, 18s, the FIRST VOLUME of the 


LIFE of His ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE 


CONSORT. By THEODORE MARTIN. Illustrated with Portraits and Views. 


BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other STORIES. By 


Miss THACKERAY. Large crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [Just published, 


LAW and GOD. By W. Pace 


Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. Crown 8vo, ds. 


DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS in His LIFE | 


Authorised Translation, with a | 


and WRITINGS. By EDWARD ZELLER. 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By Tuomas 


r of Blue Eyes,” “Under the Greenwood Tree.” 


2is. 


Harpy, Author of “A Pai 
With 12 Illustrations. 2 vols., 


WYNCOTE. By Mrs, Tuomas Erskrne. 
The STORY of THREE SISTERS. By 


MAXWELL, 2 vols. [In a few days. 


REISSUE of THACKERAY'S WORKS, 
WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 6s 6d, boards. 


Now Ready. 
VANITY FAIR. Ir. Wi 19 


Volume 
15 Waterloo Place. 


2 vols. 


th 
Illustrations and Numerous Woodcuts. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


London: 





On the 28th November (One Shilling), No. 180. 


Toe CORNHILL MAGAZINE ror DECEMBER. | 


With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURTER and H, ALLINGHAM. 

FAR FROM THE MAppInG Crown. (With an Tilustration.) LII. Converging 
Courses. LIJIT —Coneurritur: Hore Momento. LIV.—After the Shock. LV.— 
The March following: “ Bathsheba Boldwood.” LV{.—Beauty in Loneliness ; 
Afterall. LVII—A Foggy Night and Morning: Conclusion. 

SECRET AFFINITIFS: 

Heywoop's DRAMATIC 

Monte-Dore. 

THe PorTRY OF THE ITALIAN DIALECTS: 

THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY ORITIC, 

BENNET LANGTON, 

Taree Featuers. (With an Illustration.) XVI.—Spring-time. 
Basket of Primroses. XVIII.—Contidences. XIX.—The First Message Home. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


WORKS. 


North Italy. 


London : 





Lately published, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
5 : ’ 


HE PROBLEM of the WORLD and the 
RECONSIDERED, in Three Letters to a Friend. 
Second Edition, revised and edited by James Booth, C.B. 

“The work proceeds from a man of wide reading, intelligent, thoughtful, hope- 
ful of humanity's future.”— Westminster Review. 

“ We willingly bear our testimony to the tenderness and reverence with which 
the creed of Christendom is here criticised. The spirit of the writer is admirable.” 
—Nonconformist. 

“We know of scarcely any other book, certainly none of so moderate a size, 
which is so well worth the attention of those of the clergy who desire to under- 


CHURCH 


stand the spirit of the age with which the Church at present has to deal."— | 


TAterary Churchman, 


“ The Problem, &c., is a temperate and well-reasoned exposition of the insuffi- | 


ciency of orthodox religion to satisfy any of the requirements of man 

cannot be too many such books as this issued; and if all were as skilful as this, 
we might hope for the speedy overthrow of the religious bigotry and folly that 
still hamper the progress of society."—Z.raminer. 

* The book is full of intelligence, everywhere refcting an earnest, active mind, 
and keeps the reader interested by constant & propos quotations from all sorts of 
contemporary literature and references to passing events. It is a book that may 
be read with interest and profit by all who trouble themselves about the Church 
or the world."—Theological Review. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Just published, in post Svo, price 5s, cloth. 
EN YEARS of GENTLEMAN FARMING at Blennerhasset 
with Co-operative Objects. By W. Lawson, C. D. HuntEr, F.C.S.; 
others. 

London: LONGMANS and Co, 
lee XT- BOOKS. in LOG IC and ME NT AL SCIENCE. By 
ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 

LOGIC, price 10s 6d, or in Two Parts :— 

DEDUCTION ., 





MENTAL and MORAL SCIEN¢ 

Or PSYCHOLOGY and HIST¢ RY of PHILOSOPHY 

ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT . 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL. Third Edition in preparation. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


NEW SCHOOL and an 
BUILDER (4d, or by post 44d) for View of Church at Wetzlar, in Germany, 
Liverpoo!|—Ornamental Gardening— York 





A 


and View and Plan of Board School, 
Minster—New Churches—Matters Sanitary and Artistical, &c, 46 Catherine Street, 


Ww.c C., and all Newsmen. 

GREE ABLE WINTER RESIDENCE, — ILFRACOMBE 
L HOTEL.—High and equable temperature. Moderate charges “en Pension.’ 
Through trains direct from Waterloo 


(PHEATRE 
Manager, F. B. CHATTERTUN. 


LAST THREE WEEKS of RICHARD C(EUR DE LION. 

Every evening, at 6.45, NOBODY IN LONDON; at 7.45, RICHARD CUR 
DE LION. Mr. James Anderson, Mr. R Dolmer, Mr. W. Terriss, and Mr. Creswick; 
Miss W -_ and Miss Bessie King. To conclude with HERE, THERE, AND EVERY- 
WHERE; F. Evans avd Troupe. Prices from 6d to £5 58. Doors open at 6.30, 
Gounetnee at 7. Box-ofiice open from 10 till 5 daily. 





Roserts, M.A.,, | 


CECIL | 


Page | 


a Pantheistie Fantasy, from the French of Théophile Gautier. 


XVIL.—Only a | 


By a SEPTUAGENARIAN, | 


and 
| 


OLD CHURCH. —See the | 


ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 


7 TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 


| LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “ TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE,” for 1874, 
| Now ready, price 1s., beautifully I!Justrated. 


A NEW and ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS STORY, entitled 


THE KING OF NO-LAND, 


By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of “Blade o’ Grass,” “ Bread and Cheese and Kisses,” 


*“ Golden Grain.’ 
: bag ii 
“ Jessie Trim,” &ec. me 


NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of oe Labnon 
| “ HETERODOX” LONDON 


| MYSTIC LONDON. 


“ UNORTHODOX,” ang 


By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, 
D.D., Author of “Orthodox,” * Unorthodox,” and “ Heterodox” London, 1 
vol. 8vo. (Just ready, 

*,* Editions of the above author's most valuable and interesting works on 

London Religious Life can still be had at all Libraries and Bookseller's, 


|MEN WHO HAVE MADE the NEW GERMAN 


EMPIRE. By G. L. M. Strauss. Containing Biograrphic Sketches of Emperor 
of Germany, Imperial Crown Prince, King of —— Prince Frederick 
Charles, Bismarck, Moltke, Roon, Manteuffel, Vogel von Falckenstein, 
Herwarth, Von Bittenfeld, Giben, Werder, Steinmetz, &e., &¢, [Just ready, 


| 
‘The GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT: his Daily Life, 
Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and the United States, By Ww. 
STamer, Author of * Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
“ Full of sound information and good advice.”— Times. [Vow ready. 


MEN and MANNERS in PARLIAMENT. By the 
MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Vow ready, 
ORIGIN of —— the BEARDED WOMAN, the FLYING M o a FEMALE 
RCULES, the FIRE-EATER, DWARFS, GIANTS, & 
| The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON 
| FAIRS. By THomAs Frost, Author of * Half-hours with the Early Explorers,” 
1 vol. { Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY LN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


|\In LOVE and in HATE. A New Novel. In 3 vols. 
| PHILIP MANNINGTON, a Novel, and EISLEBEN. 


By H.Scnutz Witson, Author of “Studies and Romances,” “The Voyage of 
the Lady.” 


JESSLE TRIM. 


| o’ Grass,” “ Golden Grain,” 
Heart,” and * Joshua Marvel.” 
| 


'FATRER than a FAIRY. 


of * Under the Red Dragon,” * The Romance of War,” 


“Only an Ensign,” &c. 3 vols, 

| 

LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin McCartny, 
“A Fair Saxon,” “The Waterdale 


Author of “My Enemy's Daughter,” 

Neighbours,” “Con Amore,” &c, 3 vols. 

| “Mr. McCarthy's genuine sense of humour makes his style of writing truly 
refreshing to read.”—/Paull Mall Gazette. 


WHO WILL SAVE HER? 


“The Dead Heart,” “ Lost in | aaaeal 
Strollers,” * Joseph Chavigny,” 


MORTOMLEY ESTA TE, 


Author of “George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” 
Above Rubies,” * The Earl's Promise,’ * Home, Sweet Home,” 
Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 


TRUE to HER TRUST; or, Womanly Past Question. 
The Illustrative Initial Devices by F. W. WApDDY. 3 vols. 

| _* We will not do this painstaking and clever writer the injustice to reveal any- 

| thing of her plot, on which much of the interest of her book depends, Characters 

! and plot alike combine to form a whole of more than average merit."—Dai/y News. 


BROWN asa BERRY. By Georce Dovatas. 3 vols. 


“A book of real merit We part from the author with gratitude."—A/shenrum. 
“ A fresh, natural, and wholesome work of fiction, ‘ Brown as a Berry’ is meeting 
with well-deserved success......We believe the author will take a high rank among 


our novelists.”"—Scottish Guardian, 
By A. C. 


CRUSHED BENEATH HIS IDOL. 
“ The story is full of incident, and abounds with dramatic situations.”—Couré 


SAMPSON. 3 vols. 
Journal. 
vid CAM- 


‘FROM the PLOUGH to the PULPIT, 


BRIDGE. By Luke Westey Cuurca. In 3 vols. 


1 vol. 


By B. L. Farseon, Author of “ Blade 
* Bread and Cheese and Kisses," “ Grif,” “ London's 
3 vols. 


By James Grant, Author 
“ Mary of Lorraine,” 


By the Author of 
“The Hooded Snake,” “The Poor 


By Mrs. J. H. Rinpett, 


“Too Much Alone,” ‘ Far 
“Joy after 


18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


DENTISTRY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 


PAINLESS 





KR GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
} WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


S S. 


M ES 


72 CITY, 
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PUBLISHED 


S, SPOKEN, and UNSPOKEN. By 
Epwarp, Lord LYTTON. With a Memoir by his 
Son. 2 vols. 8v0, 24s, cloth. 


The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By Jous Hi. 
BURTON, Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. New 
nd Cheaper Edition. Continued in this Edition 
a wn to the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insur- 
oe ion. In 8 vols. crown 8v0, with Index Vol., £3 3s. 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS and her ACCUSERS. 

: By JoHN HOsACK, Barrister-at-Law. Containing a 
variety of Documents never before published. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, price 31s 64. The Second 
Volume may be had separately. Price 16s 6d. 

The INVASION of the CRIMEA: its Origin, and 
an Accoant of its Progress down to the Death of Lord 
Raglav. By A. W. KinsLake. Vols. I. and IL., 32s; 
Vols. III. and IV., 34s. Vol. V., Inkerman Volume, 
in the press. 

The PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY in EUROPE. 
Vol. L., containing the History of that Philosophy in 
France and Germany. By Ros ERT FLINT, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. 8vo, 15s. 


The HISTORY of EUROPE. From the Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, in 1789, to the 
Battle of Waterloo. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, 
Bart, D.C.L. Library Edition, 14 vols. demy 8vo, 
with Portrait and a copious Index, £10 10s. Cheap 
Edition, 12 vols. and Index Vol., £2 11s. 


CONTINUATION of the HISTORY of 
EUROPE, to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. 
Uniform with the Library Edition of the foregoing. 
9 yols., £678 6d. Cheap Edition, 8 vols. cr. 8vo, 34s. 


ATLAS to ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE. 
Containing 109 Maps and Plans of Countries, Battles, 
Sieges. and Sea-fights. Constructed by A. Kerru 
JouxsTon, F.R.S.E. With Vocabulary of Military 
and Marine Terms. Library Edition, £3 3s; Cheap 
Edition, £1 11s 6d. 

EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY 
of Europe. Seventeenth Edition, 7s 6d bound. 

COUNT de MONTALEMBERT'’S HISTORY 
of the MONKS of the WEST. From St. Benedict to 
St. Bernard. 5 vols. 8vo, £2 12s 6d. 

PARADOXES and PUZZLES: Historical 
Judicial, and Literary. By JonuN Paget, Barrister- 
at-Law. Now for the first time published in Collected 
Form. In 8vo, 12s. 

HISTORY of RATIONAL THEOLOGY and 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND in the 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Joun TULLOCH, 
D.D. Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo, £1 8s. 

MINUTES of the WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY 
of DIVINES (November 1644, to March, 1649). 
Printed from Transcripts of the Originals. Edited 
by Professor ALEX. F. MITCHELL, D.D., and the Rey, 
Joun SrrutHers, LL.D. With a Historical and 
Critical Introduction by Professor MITCHELL, 


SPEECHE 


The OPERATIONS of WAR EXPLAINED 
and ILLUSTRATED. By Colonel E. B. HamMLey, 
Commandant of the Staff College. A New Edition, 
being the Third. Revised throughout with special 
reference to the Experience of the late War. Crown 
4to, with 19 Maps, Plans, and I!)ustrations, £1 10s. 
“We do not hesitate to say the best treatise that 

has been written in the English language.”—7imes. 

NARRATIVE of the ASHANTI WAR. Pre- 
pared from the Official Documents, by Major H. 
BRacKeENBURY, R.A., Assistant Military Secretary to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. With Maps from the latest 
Surveys made by the Staff of the Expedition. 2 
vols. 8v0, 25s. 

INCIDENTS in the SEPOY WAR of 1857-8. 
Compiled from the Private Journals of General Sir 
Hore Grant, G.C.B.; together with some Explana- 
tory Chapters by Captain Henry KNOLLYs, R.A., 
Crown 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 12s. 

The WAR for the RHINE FRONTIER, 1870: 
its Political and Military History. By Colonel W. 
Rustow. Translated from the German by JOHN 
LAYLAND NespHaM, Lieutenant R.M. Artillery, 3 
vols. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, £1 11s 6d. 

The SYSTEM of FIELD MANGEUVRES BEST 
ADAPTED for ENABLING our TROOPS to MEET 
a CONTINENTAL ARMY. Being the Wellington 
Prize Essay. By Lieut. F. Maurtog, R.A., Instructor 
of Tactics and Organisation, Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN for the WELLINGTON 
PRIZE. Selected for Publication, by His Grace's 
desire, from those specially mentioned by the Arbiter. 
8vo, 12s 6d. List of Authors:—By Lieutenant J. T. 
Hildyard—Lieutenant Stanier Waller—Captain J.C. 
Russell—General Sir Garnet J. Wolseley—General J. 
R. Craufurd—Lieutenant C. Cooper King. 


JOURNAL of the WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 
By General CAVALIB MERCER, Commanding the 9th 
Brigade Royal Artillery. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 


The ROYAL ATLAS. By Arex. Kerra 
Jounston, LL.D., F.RS.E., F.R.G.S. A Series of 
entirely Original and Authentic Maps. With Indices 
to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 Names of 
Places contained in the Atlas. A New Edition, 
brought up to the Present Time. Containing a New 
Mup of the North Polar Regions. In imperial folio, 
hulf-bound morocco, £5 15s 6d. 

The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. By the Same. 
Exhibiting the Present Condition of Geographical 

very and Research in the several Countries, 

Empires, and Siates of the World. 46 Maps, clearly 





dis 





The LIVE STOCK of the FARM. Contents: 
—Characteristics of Different Breeds—Management 
of Cattlkh—Breeding—Food—Sheep—Farm Horses— 


Swine—Poultry. By Rosert O. PrRincie. Crown 
Svo, 9s. 
The BOOK of the FARM. By Henry 


Sternens, F.RS.E. Illustrated with Portraits of 
Animals, painted from the Life, engraved on Steel. 
and 557 Engravings on Wood, representing the 
principal Field Operations, Implements, and 
Animals treated of in the Work. Third Edition, in 
great part Rewritten, and brought up to the Present 
Time, 2 vols. royal 8vo, half-bound, £2 10s. 


By Roserr Lord Lytron, 


FABLES in SONG. 
by Owen Meredith.” 2 vols. 


Author of “Poems 
crown 8vo, L5s. 
The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other Poems. 


By George Exior. Second Edition. Feap, 8vo, 6s. 


The SPANISH GYPSY. By Georce Exror, 
Fourth Edition, Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

The PARADISE of BIRDS: an Old Extrava- 
ganza in a Modern Dress. By W. J. CoURTHOPE, 
Author of “ Ludibria Lune.” Second Edition. 3s 6d. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 
other Poems. By W. EpMonpsTONE AyTowun, D.C.L, 
Twenty-second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the SAME. 
From Designs by Sir J. Nort PATON and W. H. 
PaTON, R.S.A. Engraved by John Thomson, W. J. 
Linton, W. Thomas, Whymper, Cooper, Green, Dal- 
ziels, Evans, &c. In small quarto, printed on toned 
paper, bound in gilt cloth, 21s. 

The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Bon 
GAULTIER. Eleventh Edition, with numerous Illus- 
trations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill, Gilt 
edges, post 8vo, 8s 6d. 


MADONNA’S CHILD. 


Square 8yo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


ROME or DEATH! 
Square Svo, 9s cloth. 
POEMS of PROFESSOR WILSON, Containing 
the “Isle of Palms,’ the “City of the Plague,” 
*“Unimore,” and other Poems, Complete Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 48. 

POETICAL WORKS of D. M. MOIR (DELTA). 
With Memoir by THOMAS ArRrbD, and Portrait. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. feap, 8vo, 12s, 

SONGS and VERSES: Social and Scientific. 
By an old Contributor to * Maga.” Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

The ODES of HORACE. Translated. With 
Life and Notes. By THeopore Martin, Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 


The METAMORPHOSES of OVID. Translated 
in English Blank Verse. By Henry Kina, M.A.,, of 
the Inner Temple. Crown 8vo, 10s 64. 


FAUST. Translated into English Verse. 
THEODORE MARTIN. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


MIDDLEMARCH: a Study of English Pro- 
vincial Life. By George Et. New Edition. 
Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. With 
Illustrated Title by Birket Foster, engraved by C. H. 
Jeens. 

Mr. SMITH: a PART of his LIFE: a Novel. 
By L. B. WALFORD. 2 vols., 178. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY: his Adventures and 
Opinions. By Epwarp BuLwer, Lord Lytron. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 10s. 


The PARISIANS. By Epwarp Butwer, Lord 
Lytron. With 16 Illustrations by Sydney Hall. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12s. 


FAIR toSEE. By Laurence W. M. Locknart. 
New Edition. In 1 vol., 6s. 


The MAID of SKER. By R. D. Biackmore, 
9 gg of “ Lorna Doone.” New Edition. In 1 vol. 
738 


PICCADILLY: a Fragment of Contemporary 
Biography. By LAURENC# OLIPHANT. Oheap Edi- 
tion, 2s 6d. The same Work in small 8vo, with 8 
Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Cloth, 4s 6d; Cheap 
Edition, 2s 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Each complete 
in 1 vol —ADAM BEDE. With Llustrations, 3s Gd, 
cloth.—The MILL onthe FLOSS. With Lilustrationa, 
3s 6d, cloth —SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. 
Illustrations, 3s, cloth —SILAS MARNER: 
Weaver of Raveloe. With Llustrations, 2s 6d, cloth. 


By Atrrep AvsTIN. 


By Avrrep AUvSsTIN. 


By 


3s 6d, cloth. 


of a LATE PHYSICIAN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d 
Illustrated Edition. in crown 8vo0, handsomely 
printed, 7s 64.—TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 
crown 8vo, 58.—NOW and THEN, Crown 8vo, 2a 6d 
—MISCELLANIES. 
and the BEE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD., 
OLIPHANT—Vviz, :— 

SALEM CHAPEL, 2s 64, cloth, 

The RECTOR, and The DOCTOR'S FAMILY. 
cloth. 


The PERPETUAL CURATE. 2s 64, cloth. 








and carefully coloured, with General Index. 
in imperial! 4to, half-bound morocco, £2 12s 6d. 


With 
the 
—FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. With Illustrations, 

SAMUEL WARREN’S WORKS.—The DIARY 


1 vol. 


Crown 8vo, 48 64.—The LILY 
By Mrs. 


Is 6d, 


BY WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY. For the Use of 
Students. With a General Introduction on the 
Principles of Zoology. By HENRY ALLEYNB NICHOL- 
sON, M.D, F.R.S.E., F.G.S, &c. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8yo, pp. 706, with 280 
Engravings on Wood, 12s 6d. 

TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. For the Use of 
Schools. By the Same. Second Edition. Crown 8yvo, 
with 188 Engravings on Wood, 6s. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. 


For the Use of Junior Classes. By the Same. With 


127 Engravings. A New Edition. 2s 6d. 
OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY. For 
Beginners. Being Descriptions of a Progressive 
Series of Zoological Types By the Same. Feap. 
8vo, with Engravings, 1s 6d. 
A MANUAL of PALEONTOLOGY. For the 


Use of Students. With a General Introduction on 
the Principles of Paleontology. By the Same. 
Crown 8vo, with upwards of 400 Engravings, 15s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY. For 
the Use of Students. By Rosert Brown, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 12s 6d. 

GEOLOGY. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY. By Davip Pace, LL.D., F.R.G.S., &. Tenth 


and Enlarged Edition. 2s 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By 
the Same. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 7s 6d. 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. By 
the Same. Third and Enlarged Edition. 6s. 

HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS, 
GEOLOGY, and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 


the Same. Second Edition, Enlarged. 7s 6d. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSI- 
Paes, LL.D., 


CAL GEOGRAPHY. By Davip 

F.RS., &c. Seventh and Enlarged Edition. 2s 6d. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By the Same, Second Edition, 
Enlarged. 5s. 

SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. By A. Kerra Jounsron, LL.D. F.B.GS., 
&e. A New and Enlarged Edition, with Index. 
Half-bound, 12s 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
Mathematical, Physical, and Political. By the Rev. 
ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D., F.R.G.S.. &c. With a copious 
Index. A New Edition, showing the result of the 
last Census. 7s 6d. 

ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By 
the Same. Twelfth Edition, revised to the present 
time. Twenty-sixth Thousand. 3+. 

OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By 
the Same. Fifteenth Edition, revised to the present 
time. Sixty-fifth Thousand. Is. 

INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY; Physical, 
Industrial, and Commercial. Being an Intermediate 
Book between the same Author's * Outlines" and 
his “ Elements of Geography.” Crown &vo, 2s. 

SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By A. Kerra 
JounstTon, LL D., F.B.G.8.,&c. 26 Maps, with Index, 
A New and Enlarged Edition. Half-bound, 12s 6d. 

SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By the Same. An Enlarged Edition, 
with Index. alf-bound, 12s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and 
DESORIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 
With Index, 5s. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERA- 
TURE, BIOGRAPHICAL and ORITICAL De- 
signed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By 
W. MinTO, M.A. Crown 8yo, i0s 6d. 

CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS, 
from CHAUCER to SHIRLEY. By Wa. MINTO, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, %s. 

ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by Rev. W. LucAs COLLINS, VLA 
In 20 vols, crown vo, cloth, 28 6d each. Also in 10 
vols., neatly bound, with calf or vellum back, £2 10s, 

An ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Including a very copious Selection of Scientitle, 
Teebnical, and other Terms and Phrases. Designed 
for Use in Schools, and as a Handy Book for Gene- 
ral Reference, By the Rev. James Sroxmontan The 
Pronunciation carefally Revised by Rev. PH. 
Puevp, M.A. Second Edition, Kevised and Enlarged, 
with a Supplement of many Additional Words; and 
a List of Scripture Proper Names, and other Names, 
all Respelt for Pronunciation, Cr. 8vo, pp.7%4, 7s 6d. 

Tho SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL 
DIOTONARY and WORD-BOOK. Combining the 
advantages of an ordinary Pronouncing Scheol Die 


tionary and an Etymvological Spetling-book. By the 
Same Author, Feap. #vo, pp. 260, price 2s 
The HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY. For 


Use in Elementary Schools, and as a Pocket Reter 
ence Dictionary. By the Same Author Pp. 268, 
price 94; in cloth, Is. 

ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. A Prac- 


tical Manual for Use in Schools. By JAM&s CUKKIE, 
tel 





2s 6d, cloth. 


MISS MARJORIBANKS. 


M.A. Ninth Edition 








45 GEORGE STREET. EDINBURGH; AND 87 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 
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RICHARD BENTLEY 
NEW WORKS. 


& SON'S | 


Sir ROBERT PEEL: a Memoir. By the late 


Lord DALLING and BuLWsr (Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer), In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


FAIR LUSITANIA: a Portuguese Sketch- 


Book. By Lady Jackson, In super-royal 8yo, with Twenty very beautiful 
full-page Illustrations, engraved from Photographs by George Pearson, 21s. 


WESTERN WANDERINGS: a Record of 


Travelin the Land of the Setting Sun. By J. W. BoppAM-WHETHAM. With 
Twelve full-page Lllustrations, engraved by Whymper. Demy 8vo, price 15s. 


The ROMANCE of the ENGLISH STAGE. 


By Percy FitzGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the “ Life of Garrick,” &c. In 
2 vols. demy 8yo, 24s. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of HENRY 


TEMPLE, Viscount PALMERSTON. By Henry, Lord DALLING and BULWER 
(Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer), and Edited by the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 
The Third Volume. In demy 8vo, lis, 


The TOWN CRIER, &c. A Christmas Book 


for Children. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” &c. 
In post 8vo, 5s, 





THE NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 


Miss MONTGOMERY’S STORIES. At every 


Bookseller's, crown 8vo, cloth binding, uniform with “ Thwarted.” 


MISUNDERSTOOD, 5s. 
THWARTED, 5s. 
THROWN TOGETHER, 6s. 


*," Also, the Quarto Edition of MISUNDERSTOOD, with full-page Illustrations 
by Du Maurier, price 7s 6d. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL 


The FROZEN DEEP, and other Stories. 


By WILKIE CoLurns, Author of “The Woman in White,” “The New Mag- 
dalen,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 


IN the DEAD of NIGHT. In 8 vols. crown 


8y0. 


In HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon, 


Author of * Robin Gray,” ‘“‘ For Lack of Gold,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“It is not often that a novel is interesting and readable from the first page to 
the last. This story is finely conceived and delicately worked out. Mr. Gibbon 
takes the simplest materials, and out of them weaves charmed chapters which 
retain their hold on the reader from the first to the last."—Scotsman. 

“ The anthor's power is unmistakable,and never before has it been put forward 
with greater success. Mr. Gibbon’s will not be the least noteworthy name among 
the many able Scotchmen who are just now taking a foremost place in Literature 
and Art."— Vanity Fair. 


The BEST of HUSBANDS. By the Author 


of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. | 





“A story full of tragic interest.""—Spectator. 


INNOCENT as a BABY. 


REMINGTON Ports. In 3 vol. crown 8yo, 


By James 


[/mmediately. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Nearly ready, in crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


*,* The New and Cheaper Edition of this Popular Work will be ready about the 





middle of next week. | 
| 


j 


| 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. j 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOks, 
PIUS IX.: the Story of his Life to the 


Restoration in 1850. With Glimpses of the National Movement in I 
ALFRED OWEN LEGGE, Author of “The Growth of the Temporal 1 F by 
Papacy.” In 3 vols. demy 8vo. ’ 


The LAND of the CZAR. 


Demy &vo. 


EARL HAKON the MIGHTY. By Ornrey- 


SCHLAGER, Translated from the Danish by FRANK C. LASCELLES. Post 8vo, 
price 5s, [This day, 


On COMPROMISE. By 


Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BAVARIAN MOUNTAINS and the 


SALZKAMMERGOT. With an Account of the Habits and Manners of the 
Hunters, Poachers, and Peasantry of these Districts. By HERMAN Scumivtand 
KARL STIELER. With 143 Illustrations. Super-royal 4to, 25s. 


The AMAZON and MADEIRA RIVERS. 


Sketches and Descriptions from the Note-book of an Explorer. By Franz 
KELLER, Engineer. With 68 Illustrations, Super-royal 4to, 21s. 


MILITARY and RELIGIOUS LIFE in the 
MIDDLE AGES, and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. By Pav 
Lacroix. Illustrated with 14 Chromolithographic Prints and upwards of 400 
Engravings on Wood. Royal 8vo, 31s 6d. 


(Immediately, 


By O. W. Want, 


[Next week, 


Jonn Monrtry. 


SPORTING REMINISCENCES. 


PAST DAYS in INDIA; or, Sporting Remin- 
iscences of the Valley of the Soane and the Basin of the Singrowlee. Bya late 
Customs’ OFFICER, N.W. Provinces, India. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


HAGARENE. By the Author of “Guy 


Livingstone.” 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 


The MASKELYNES. By Aynie 


2 vols. 


SHADOWS CAST BEFORE. By Massincperp 


Home. 3 vols. 


BAITING the TRAP. 


3 vols. 


THOMAS. 


[Vext week. 


By Jean Mipptemass. 
[This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


A Catalogue of Books added to the Library from January, 1872, to the present 
time, containing a very large and varied selection of Books in every department 
of Literature, is now ready, gratis, postage-free. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A Catalogue of Works by Popular Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted 
for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, and for Christmas, Wedding, 
and Birthday Presents, and School Prizes, is now ready, and will be forwarded, 
post-free, on application. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, from 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 





SECOND EDITION, price 10s 6d. 
B C TELEGRAPHIC CODE (Simplicity, Economy, and 
Secrecy—simplicity and economy, palpable ; secrecy, absolute). Specially 
edapted for the use of Financiers, Merchants, Shipowners, Brokers, Agents, 
&c. See Opinions of the Press. 
EDEN Fisuer, 50 Lombard Street, E.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London.— 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


| Various languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and teu to town members, Readiug-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. : 

ROBERT HARRISON, Socretary and Librarian. 
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~NEW WORKS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


AL of the REIGNS of KING GEORGE | 
WILLIAM IV. By the late Cartes C. F. Grevitie, Clerk | 
‘those Sovereigns. Edited by Henry Reeve, Registrar of 
Second Edition. 3 vols. Svo, price 36s. 


JOURN 


Iv. and WL 
of the Council to t 





the Privy Council. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


PUBLIC LIFE, 1813-1873. By JonNn Earl Russe. 8vo. 


WHISPERS from FAIRYLAND. By the 


Right Hon. E. H. KNATCHBULL-HuGeEssen, M.P. With Nine lilistrations. 
crown 8vo, price 6s. 


N FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the 
: World. By RicHarp DOYLE. With a Poen by W. ALLINGHAM. 
Edition, with 16 Coloured Plates. Folio, price 15s. 


LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES, and MORALI- 
TIES. By A. K. H. B., Author of “The Recreations of a Country Parson,’ 
éc. Crown 8v0, price 3s 6d. 


The TRANSITS of VENUS: a Popular Account 


1 Coming Transits, from the first observed by Horrocks in 1639 to 
pg ty of 2112. By R. A. Procror, B.A, With 20 Plates and many 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, price 8s 6d. (Oa Thursday next. 


AN ELEMENTARY EXPOSITION of the 


DOCTRINE of ENERGY. By D. D. Heath, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, price 48 6d. 


The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and _ the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN, MENTAL and MORAL CONDITION of 


VAGE Sir J. Luspock, Bart., M.P. Third Edition. 8vo. Woodcuts. 
——- ve" ee [On the 30th inst. 


and SUGGESTIONS of 


(/n a few days, 


EIf- 


Second 


I 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN ; Latin Text, 


with English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. By T.C, SANpARs, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo, price 18s. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for PLAIN PEOPLE, 


applied to the Past and Present State of Britain. By G. PouLETT Scrore, 
F.RS., F.G.S.,&c. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, with Map, price 3s 6d. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry 
into the Reality of Divine Revelation. New Edition, being the Third. 2 vols. 
8vo, price 24s. 


EIGHT YEARS in CEYLON. By Sir Samver 


W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S. New Edition, with Six Illustrations engraved on 
Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


The RIFLE and the HOUND in CEYLON. 


By Sir SAmuet W. BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S. New Edition, with Six Illustrations 
engraved on Wood by G, Pearson. Crown Svo, price 7s 6d. 


The AERIAL WORLD. By Grorce Harrwie, 


Doct. Med. and Philos. With 8 Chromoxylographs and about 60 Woodcut 


Illustrations. 8vo, price 21s. (On Thursday next, 


INSECTS ABROAD: a Popular Account of 


Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By J. G. Woop, 
M.A. F.L.S. With 600 Wood Engravings, uniform with “ Insects at Home,” 
by the same Author. 8vo, price 21s. 


OUT of DOORS: a Selection of Original 


Articles on Practical Natural History. By the Rev. J. (i. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. 
With Eleven Illustrations, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8yo, 
price 7s 6d. 


EPOCHS of HISTORY, edited by E. E. MORRIS, M.A. 
The HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK; 


with the CONQUEST and LOSS of FRANCE. By JAMES GAIRDNER, of the 
Public Record Office. Feap. 8vo, Maps, price 2s 6d. (On Monday next. 


A COURSE in DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, 


for Colleges and Science Schools; with Stereoscopic Views of the Solutions in 
Space of the Principal Problems. By W. Watson, Ph.D. 4to, in Portfolio, | 
price 18s, 


DENTAL PATHOLOGY and SURGERY. | 


By S. James A. Sauter, M.B., F.R.S., Examiner in Dental Surgery at the Royal 
College of Surgeons; Dental Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. With 133 Woodcut 
lilustrations, 8vo, price 18s. 


Dr. BUDD on TYPHOID. 
TYPHOID FEVER; its Nature, Mode of 


Spreading, aud Prevention. By WILLIAM Bubp, M.D., F.R.S. Royal 8yo, with 
Plates (1 coloured), price 16s. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’'S PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, in 2 vols. Svo. cloth extra, 36s, with MAPS, PORTRAITS, and FIFTY 
FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS by ZWECKER and DURAND. 


SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER'S 
ISMAILTA : 


A NARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION to CENTRAL AFRICA for the 
SUPPRESSION of the SLAVE TRADE, 


ORGANISED by ISMAIL, KHEDIVE of EGYPT. 


TIMES.—* One of the most curious and interesting expeditions of modern times.” 


ATHENEUM.—* This book will add to Sir Samuel Baker's fame.......0nce more 
he comes before his fellow-countrymen as an explorer, a man of keen intelligence, 
& sportsman, and one who can do and dare, suffer and wait, and under every cir- 
cumstance prove himself to be a thorough Englishman. As such a man, we have 
hitherto been proud of him, and have gloried in his geographical discoveries. But 
in the present work, especially in the latter portion of it. the heart of the reader is 
touched as the author, in his previous works, never touched it before.” 


MORNING POST.—“The account of his efforts, of difficulties and dangers 
undergone and surmount+d, reads more like a romance than like the actual ex- 
periences of, comparatively speaking, a mere handful of men. Sir Samuel Baker 
was evidently the right man in the right place... .. The style of the narrative is quite 
characteristic of the practical nature of the man; it is straight to the point,and 
free from useless reiteration. The descriptions are never diffase, yet bright and 
comprehensive, the whole work being incomparably more entertaining than books 
of African travel usually are The narrative abounds in descriptive sketches and 
anecdotes well and pleasantly told. The book is profusely illustrated, and the 
clear and admirable maps prefixed to each volume render it an easy task for the 
reader to follow the track of the expedition.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* We cannot prais it higher than by saying it is quite 
unlike most booke of African travel. In other words, itis well written and full of 
remarkable adventures..,... The account of the retreat is masterly ,and the battles are 
described with considerable spirit.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘“ It isa story of the utmost interest, and will take its 
place among the most remarkable records of British hardihood......For our own 
part, we shall not hesitate to affirm that we regard this spirited and simple narra- 
tive as an undying honour to English literature, which it enriches with the record 
of manly and earnest deeds more eloquent than words.” 


DAILY NEWS.—*“ These two splendid volumes will well repay the utmost 
anxious curiosity with which the public have awaited theirappearance. No enter- 
prise of modern times has excited more interest than that which Sir Samuel 
Baker undertook five years ago, and the story of the whole campaign, told by him- 
self, adds another thrilling chapter to the history of African adventure.” 


GRAPHIC.—“ Everybody, of course, will read ‘ Ismailia.’,,,...Tt is the tale of an 
enterprise unparalleled in its way since the adventurous diys of the early travellers, 
told with no effort at literary effect, but simply and forcibly, just as each incident. 
was noted down in the journals of its leader. The book will long remain a 
wonderful memorial of British enterprise and daring. Incidentally, too, it con- 
tains much to attract or amuse the sportsman and geographer.” 


BELL'S MESSENGER —“ We must leave our readers to judge for themselves 
concerning the other numerous matters of absorbing interest which Sir Samuel 
Baker's volume contains. Of adventures and anecdotes we can give no extracts, 
for we have not sufficient space at our command to do 80; but we will promise 
them the richest treat they have ever had, if they will do as we have done—as 
we hope they may—read every word for themselves.” 


By the same Author, 


The ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN of 


the NILE, and EXPLORATION of the NILE SOURCES. With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps. Fourth Edition. Crowa 8vo, 6s. 


The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA 
and the SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS, With numerous 
lilustrations and Maps. Fifth Edition. Crowa 8vo, 6s, 


CAST UP by the SEA; or, the Adventures of 
apa With Ulustrations by Huard. Fifth Edition. Crown 8svo, gilt, 
7s 6d. 


ASHORT HISTORY ofthe ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By J.R. Green. M A., Examiner in the School of Modern History, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, with Coloured Maps and Genealogical Tables, price 8s 6d. 


(This day. 
TALES in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCerTT. Globe 8y¥o, 3s. 


(This day. 
The EXTANT ODES of PINDAR. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and Short Notes, by ERNest Myers, M.A., 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Crown Svo, 5s. (This day. 


The ELEMENTS of the PSYCHOLOGY of 
COGNITION, By Ropert Jarpine, B.D., D.Se., Principal of the General 
Assembly's College, Calcutta. Crown 8vo, 63 61. [This day. 


The ELEMENTS of EMBRYOLOGY. By M. 


Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and F. M. BALFour, B.A. With numerous Tilustrations, 
[/art 1, crown 8vo, 78 bd, this day. 


The MAID of KILLEENA, and other Stories. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of * A Princess of Thule,” &c. Crown 8vo, = 6d. 
[This day, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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Will be published immediately, and simultaneously with the American Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION & SCIENCE. 


By JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor in the University of New York. 
*,* Being Volume XIII. of “ The INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. 
Second Series. 
By a NEW WRITER. 


“Instinct with a noble purpose and high ideal...... ‘In his degree, one of the poetical forces of the time, 


*The Ode’ has somewhat of the charm of ‘L’Allegro’ | ......... Of the school of which Horace is the highest | 


and ‘Ii Penseroso.’ It is the nearest approach to a| master, he is a not undistinguished pupil.”"—Academy. 
masterpiece in the collection.”"—Saturday Review. “ He has caught the true cadence from the Herricks 

“Contains at least one poem,* The Organ Boy,’ of | and the Lovelaces...... We do not know that any one 
great originality, as well as many of much beauty,..... | quite modern has done this so well before...... Full of 
As exquisite a little poem as we have read for many a 
day.” —Spectator. 








musie."—Blackwood, 


HENRY §. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, New Edition, in 2 vols. 8yo, price 24s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; 


An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
A NEW EDITION, being the THIRD. 


“The writer of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has conferred a boon on all students of theology.”—Westminster | 


Review. 


“The book proceeds from a man of ability, a scholar and reasoner, whose discussions are conducted in a | 


judicial method."—A thenewum. 

“ By far the most decisive, trenchant, and far-reaching of the direct contributions to theological controversy 
that have been made in this generation.”"—/ortnight/u Revieve. 

“It is not often that the gifts and acquirements necessary to the composition of so masterly and exhaustive 
@ treatise as the present are united in the same person.”—/Pull Mall Gazette. 

"We give a hearty welcome to this learned and able work...... The masterly examination of the evidences for 
the antiquity of the Christian Scriptures in these volumes, so far as we know, is au unparalleled specimen 
in the English language,.’—Spectator. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 








BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL.—FIFTEENTH SEASON. 
Price 1s, postage 2d. 
THE 
FIJIAD; OR, ENGLISH NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
By an AUTHOR of “ The SILIAD,” and others. 


BESIDE OTHER ARTICLES THE CONTENTS WILL COMPRISE :— 
WISE MEN in PURSUIT of VENUS eos on ose eee «.. By SINDBAD. 
SWEET WILLIAM and his BIG MARE .,,. eee ove eee ... By REITMANN 
EXIT of GLADISSUS... am os we see we eee +» By You-Go. 
BENDIZZY ; or, the HERO as MAGICIAN oes ove nae ... By CARLEE. 
SECOND CLASS-ICS for ENGLISH RIDERS. A Myth of the Midlands. 
SID MAK-AY-ON one aoe ove os ooo ese ose «. By LOCKUP. 
KING KOFFEE’S UMBRELLA _.., eve ove eee “oe «» By CORPORAL KATES. 
SEASIDZEUS the SOLITARY ove oon ove ove «. By MENNYSON. 
GLADISSUS in ILIUM. A Homeric Study. 
The LAY of St. CHIGNON .., ° oe 
The ORIENTAL CONGRESS... ove ove ove ove 
NEW SCAMPS for OLD ove eee eee eee cee 


A PUSEYITE PILGRIMAGE oe eee ose eee 
INNS and OUTS;; or, the FIGHT at St. STEPHEN'S. 

JOHN BRIGHTMANN CATECHISED _,.., ooo ee ove 
VISIT of the CALIPH—Very Special Report. 


eee oes eee «. By HERR DRESSER. 
ee ... By the BARBBR BROTHERS. 
. By the CAPTAIN OF THE FORTY 
(THIEVES, 
. By WAGONER. 


. By BARNUM. 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
Mr. 8. 0, BEETON, as his advertisements proclaim, has been (notwithstanding our protest and legal agree- 


ment to the contrary) comcerned in the production of another Annual, which, for well-founded reasons, we have | 


objected to publish or be in any way connected with. We have in consequence made arrangements with an 
Author of “ The Siliad,” for the production of Beeton’s Annual in such an attractive form as to commend itself 
to popular favour and support. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





In medium 8yo, with 60 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne, price 14s. 


OUR AUTUMN HOLIDAY ON FRENCH RIVERS. 
Or, a Six Weeks’ Cruise on the Seine and Loire. 
By J. L. MOLLOY. 
With 60 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne 
Now ready, and to be had from all Booksellers and at the Libraries 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street. 
FREDK. EDWARDS AND SONS i istit—t a 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 





Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. ‘They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Oveus are more equally beated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the tire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON 8S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application 





melodious charm, and sung themselves almost without | 


| THE NEW NOVELs, 


| AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


‘Linie. By Lady Duffus Hardy. 


| “A charming and interesting story, rep] 

| taste, judgment, and spirit. The roe all of ae 
| love is worke@ out with thrilling and enchaini: 4 
| power."—Court Journal. ng 


‘My Story. By Mrs, Macquoid, 


| Author of “ Patty,” &, 


| Darkness and Dawn: a Russian 


Tale. By ANNIE GRANT. Dedicated, b rmi 
| to the DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH, 2 ae 


“There is much in this book to interest and excite 
| besides the descriptions of Russian people and 
scenery.’ —Atheneum. 


‘Hope Meredith. By the Author 


| of “Sr. OLAve's.” 3 


“ A powerful and interesting story.”—Post, 
A Rose in June. By Mrs 
OLIPHANT. 2 vols., 21s, 


“One of the best of Mrs, Oliphant's novels,"—Times, 


‘The Unkind Word. By the 


| Author of “John Halifax." CHEAP EDITION, 5s, 


| 


| 


bound and Illustrated. Formiag the New Volume 
of Hurst and Blackett’s “ STANDARD LiBRARy.” 


| HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


ee 





Price 5s, 


ARWINISM and DESIGN, By 
GEORGE St. OLAtrR, F.GS. 
John Stuart Mill, in bis recent Essays, advocates 
| similar views regarding Omnipotence, Design, and 
| the Problem of Evil. 

“Mr. St. Clair makes use of the theory of Evolution 
to explain the great crux of Natural Religion, the ex- 
istence of evil."—Standard, Dec. 26th, 1873. 

“*Darwinism and Design’ is one of those rare 
volumes which distinctly mark progress in thought,” 
—LEdinburgh Courant, 

“It is the work of a thinker who begins where the 
scientist leaves off."—ZLeeds Mercury. 

“ We can cordially recommend this book to all who 
take an interest in the wider bearings of the doctrine 

of Evolution.”—Quarterly Journal of Science, 
| “Mr. St. Clair's grasp of the Design argument 
| is especially seen in his treatment of Evolution in re- 
| lation to the appearance of man.’—Nonconformist. 
| “We congratulate the author on the ground of his 
| conscientious and scientitic treatment of a profound 
| and intricate problem.’—British Quarterly Review. 

“ We like exceedingly the spirit in which Mr. St. 

| Clair approaches both science and religion......We 

shall look for more important contributions from him 
| in these departments."—Jritish and Foreign Evangelical 
| Review. 

“ The book is worth reading for the demonstration 
which it contains, that the universe has been built up 
| by a skilful and beneficent artificer.”—Scotsman., 

“The very notion of infinite power as belonging to 
God must be abandoned if His workmanship is so 
severely limited as this comes to."—Spectator. 

London: HoppgR and STOUGHTON. 





Now ready, price £4 4s, 
ERNARD QUARITCH’S GENERAL 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, arranged in Classes. 
1 vol. thick 8vo, 1890 pp., of which the last 110 pp. 
contain an Alphabetical Index, in treble columns, half 
red morocco. 

The prices affixed to each article represent, in all 
cases, their present market value. The books through- 
out are in good condition, and perfect. The Index 
| comprises about 28,000 separate entries, while the 
| Catalogue itself includes some 23,000 works, —the 
rarest, the most valuable, and the most useful ever 
assembled in any list issued by a bookseller, and 
superior even to all but the greatest public collections 
in Europe. 

BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London. 


TYRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 
GERMAN MILITARY TECHNOLOGICAL 
| DICTIONARY in FRENCH and ENGLISH (dedicated 
by permission to H.R.H. the late Prince Consort). By 
Sir Geor@s Duckett, Bart., late Mayor, &c. 
WILLIAMS and NorGate, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


EMANS (CHAS. I.) HISTORIC and 
MONUMENTAL ROME. A Handbook for the 
Students of Classical and Christian Antiquities in the 
| Italian Capital. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATR, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Recently published, bound in cloth, 1s 6d, post free 
ls 7 
NTERNATIONAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE by MEANS of NUMBERS. With Examples 
in English, French, German, Ltalian, Spanish, and 
Hindustani, and a chapter vn Universal Language. 
London: E. MARLBOROUGH and Co., 14 Warwick 
Lane, E.O, 




















This day, price 5s, post free. 

HE PROTOPLASMIC | HEORY of 

| LIFE. By JouN Dryspabe, M.D. F.RMS. 

President of the Liverpool Microscopicai Society. This 

| work contains the latest Views aud Researches on this 
| interesting subject. ’ 

| London: Batiiee, TINDALL, and Cox, King 

| William Street, Strand, 
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SONGS of our YOUTH. By the Author of 


“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Set to Music, and handsomely bound. Demy 


4to, cloth gilt extra, 15s. 
By the Author of 


SOCIAL PRESSURE. hor 


“Friends in Council.” Post 8vo. 
By 


ASHES to ASHES: a Cremation Prelude. 


the Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A., Author of “ Music and Morals.” Small Svo. 
(/mmediately. 


The GOSAU SMITHY, and other Stories. By 


Mrs. Parr, Author of “ Dorothy Fox.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


MAN and BEAST, HERE and HEREAFTER. 


With Illustrative Anecdotes. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of 
“Homes without Hands,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, Z1s. 
“Mr. Wood, by means of these very readable and well-condensed volumes, has 
done more than any one else recently, to call into active exercise the latent sym- 
thy towards the lower avimals which exists in all of us."—Nonconformist. 

“ Except White, of Selborne, no Englishman, perhaps, ever wrote more feclingly 
of animals, and with more sympathetic insight into their habits and ways... They 
wanted the sacer vates until Mr. Wood wrote, and if they were given to passing 
yotes of thanks, the whole of the lower animals would express their gratitude to 
the author of ‘Man and Beast.’ —Observer. 


NOBLE WORKERS. A Book of Examples for 


Young Men. By H. A. PaGek, Author of “Golden Lives.” With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, (/nunediately. 


THERESA. By Georarana M. Crark, Author 


of “ Sylvia's Choice.” Post 8vo, 6s. 


LEWSIANA;; or, Life in the Outer Hebrides. 
By W. ANDERSON SmiTH, Author of “ Off the Chain.” With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. [Nert week. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. 
y y y = 7 

The HUGUENOTS in FRANCE, after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; with a Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. 
By SAMUEL SMILES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Nobody can read it withont interest, without loving and admiring those whose 


struggles and hardships the author paints so well, or without feeling a wish to 
resemble them.”"—A (henwum, 


ULRICH VON HUTTEN : his Life and Times. 


By DAvip FRIEDRICH Strauss. Translated, with the Author's permission, by 
Mrs. STURGE. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“A model biography.”"—Spectator. 

“ We welcome this record of a remarkable career, His cause was the cause 
of the whole modern world, and it has never had a truer or more generous 
champion.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We can heartily welcome Mrs. Sturge’s excellent translation of this biography 
for its intrinsic interest."—Saturday Review. 


Third and Cheaper Edition. 


ANIMALS and their MASTERS. 


Author of “ Friends in Council.” Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
“Humorous, wise, and good.”—<Spectator. 
“ Here the * Friends in Council‘ talk in the old style, with no perceptible dimi- 
nution of freshness and thoughtfuluess.”"—Saturday Review. 


HANDBOOK for HOSPITAL SISTERS. 


FLORENCE S. Lees, Superintendent of the Ambulance of H.R H. the Crown 
Princess of Germany for the Wounded in the late Franco-German War. 
Edited by Professor ACLAND. Post 8vo, 5s. 


“A book which no lady's library should be without.” — Westminster Review. 


Ty Lae al oe) 7 , *.* 
WILKES, SHERIDAN, FOX: the Opposition 

under George the Third. By W. F. Rag, Author of * Westward by Rail.” &c 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 

“This very readable volume.”—Times. 

“An interesting, a truthful, and a wholesome book.”—Athenwum. 

“Will be found more readable than most novels of the day."—Saturday Review. 

“ Well and clearly written, and full of interest."—Blackwood’s Maguzine, 


Third Edition. 


HEALTH and EDUCATION. By the Rev. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Those who see the importance of translating the precepts of physiology from a 
scientific ‘tongue not understanded of the people * into plain and forcible English 
may well rejoice that Mr. Kingsley has taken up the cause.”"—/Pal! Mall Gazette. 

“Remarkable for the variety and interest of its contents...... It is impossible 
Within our space to do adequate justice to this attractive volume.”—ASpectator. 


JEWISH HISTORY and POLITICS in the 


TIMES of SARGON and SENNACHERIB. An Inquiry into the Historical 
Meaning and Purpose of the Prophecies of Isaiah. By Sir EDWARD STRACHKY, 
Bart. Second Edition, Revised with large Additions. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

_“This book is not only very interesting, but very instructive reading. Its criti- 
cism of the true historical meaning of the various events referred to is sagacious 
and keen. Its analysis of the arguments for and against the Rationalistic school 
of criticism is large and thoughtful, and its reviews of the latest information de- 
Tived from the interpretation of the Assyrian inscriptions is very jucid, and has 
all the marks of the most perfect historical candour."—Spectator. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that in its excellent order, its wide echolar- 
ship, patient thought, and clear style, this book forms one of the most substantial 
additions to English theological literature yet made by a layman ."—British Quarterly 

few. 





By the 


HYMNS SELECTED from FABER. Crown 8vo, 


Companion Work to “ Walks in Rome.”’ 


I DAYS NEAR ROME. By Aveustus J. C. 


Hare, Author of * Walks in Rome,” “Memorials of a Quiet Life,” &e. Wit 
more than 100 Iliustrations by the Author, 2 vols. crown 8vo. [/a a few days. 


RIVER LEGENDS; or, Father Thames and 


Father Rhine, By the Right Hon. E. H. KNaTcHbuUts -lvGEssen, M.P., 
Author of * Moonshine,” &c. With 40 Illustrations by Gustave Doré, Large 
post 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 7s 6d. 

“A handsome volume. We prefer it to Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen's former 
fairy tales. The legends are entertaining, and the fun will find favour with boy 
readers "—Athenewum, 

“ Fully sustains the reputation so deservedly won by the well-known author. It 
abounds in vivacity and fuu."—Morning Post. 

“One of the most charming and beautiful books we have seen fora long time.”"— 
Nonconformist. 

“ We are sure young people will relish the drawing of M. Doré, who is here at 
his best.”"—Echo, 


The LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By the Author 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 24 Illustrations by J. M’L, Ralston, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

“A parable, the moral of which is excellent, It is cleverly illustrated, and th 
large type, the simple words, and simple good-sense of the parable will please a} 
little readers."—Daily News 

“A delicious story, with a good deal of humoursome satire and a vast deal of 
meaning We have not read anything fresher or more interesting for long, and, 
with Mr, Ralston’s remarkably clear, clever, characteristic, humorous, yet refined 
drawings we can prophesy for this beautiful book a large success.”—.Voncon formist. 

“A pretty story, written with perfect simplicity, The book is a good one in all 


respects.’ —Scofsman, 
The GREAT ARMY: Sketches of Life and 
By the Riversipe Visrror. 2 vols, 


Character in a Thames-side District. 
(/mmediately. 


post 8vo. 
By C. A. Sarnte- 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS. 


ReEvVE, of the French Academy. Collected and Translated from the * Causeries 
de Lundi.” With a Biographical and Critical Introduction. Crown 8vo, 


[/mmediaie!y, 
FIRESIDE HOMILIES. 


By the late Henry 
ALForD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Edited by his Winow. Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 


THROUGH NORMANDY. By Karuerrys S. 


MACQuoID, Author of “ Patty,” &e. With 99 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

“ Written in a cheerful spirit, it leaves a bright aad pleasant impression upon 
the miud. Those who already know Normandy will recogaise the trath of her 
descriptions, and sympathise with her in her enthusiasm; those who are yet in 
ignorance of its attractons may be stirred by Mrs. Macquoid's advocacy to the 
amendment of their education.”"—Saturday Review. 

“One of the few books which can be read as a pisce of literature, whilst at the 
same time handy and serviceab'e in the knapsack."—British Quarterly Review. 

“ The illustrations are excellent, and the work is pleasant as well as accurate.” 
—Athenwuim. 








New and Cheaper Edition. 


MY MOTHER and [. By the Author of “John 


Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by J. M*L. Ralston, Post 8yo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 
“A very simple, but very tender little story, which will increase the author's 


reputatiou.”— Times, 
Third Edition. 


PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties. By the Rev. 
H. R. HAWEIS, With 5» Illustrations by M. E. Haweis. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 

“ An exceedingly pretty book, all the prettier for Mrs. Haweis's clever illustra- 

tions."—Times, “Sure to interest children,"—Pall Mall Gazette. “A charming 

little volume.”"—Dait/y News. “ Pet is a charming little creatare.”"—Graphic, “ Capi- 
tally illustrated."—Guardian. 


The CHILDS HISTORY of JERUSALEM, 


from the Earliest Historical Notice to the Present Time. By Francis R. 
CoNDER. With 15 Illustrations by Whymper. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s, 
“ This is one of the prettiest children’s books we have seen. It is written in a 
light and charming style, well calculated to engage the attention of every reader, 
and is illustrated by well-chosen engravings. "— Westminster Review. 
“The style is clear and concise, and the narrative will interest intelligent 


children.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 
Fourth Edition. 


FLOOD, FIELD, and FOREST. By Georcr 


Roorer. With 1S Illustrations by G., Bowers and J. Carlisle. Crewn 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s 
“ We are g'ad to see this pleasant book so soon in a fourth edition. Its many 
merits of style and information, with its fand of excellent suggestions and amusing 
anecdotes, have evidently given it a wide-spread popularity. The illustrations are 
singularly life-like and spirited.”—Standard, 


Second Thousand. 
HEALTH: 


a Handbook for Households and 


Schools. By the late Dr. Epwarp StH, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 

“ Just the work that was required—simple in style, clear and direct, and meeting 

a want of great maguitude.”—/nquirer. 


For Schools and Learners in Art. 


1. The OLD MASTERS and their PICTURES. 


By SARAH TYTLER. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
“ An excellent introduction to the history of art."—Daily Nears. 
“ Really supplies what Las long been a want.'—British Quarterly Review. 


- 5 - — . ° r 
2. MODERN PAINTERS and their PAINT- 
INGS, By Ssnau TYTLer. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 4s 64. 

“The tyro may bere learn tue relative standing of the men whose works ho 
encounters in picture-galleries. He will know for the future where to look for 
masterpieces, and having become acquainted with the bisto:y of celebrated works, 
will visit with inteiligeut interest the public collections in which they are hung.”"— 





cloth gilt, extra, 5s. 


Small-type Edition, 1s 6d. 


Scotsman, 





DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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The LIFE and EPISTLES of St. PAUL. By Thomas 
Lewin, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., of Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, Author 
of “Fasti Sacri,” “Siege of Jerusalem,” “Cwesar's Invasion,” “ Treatise on 
Trusts,” &c. Second Edition, much enlarged, and entirely recast. With 
numerous Illustrations finely engraved on Wood, Maps, Plans, &c. 2 vols. 
demy 4to, £2 2s. [Now ready. 

These volumes contain more than 1,000 pages, with about 350 illustrations in the 
highest style of wood engraving. The work is the result of forty years’ study, and 
will be found of value to scholars, while its price is calculated to secure the widest 
circulation, 


A PLAIN INTRODUCTION to the CRITICISM of the 
NEW TESTAMENT. For the Use of Biblical Students. By FREDERICK HENRY 
Sortvsner, LL.D., M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Rector of St. Gerrans, 
Cornwall. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised, Enlarged, and brought down 
to the Present Date; with an Account of the Egyptian Versions, contributed 
by Canon LIGHTFUOT. With numerous Illustrative Extracts from MSS., litho- 
graphed in fac-simile. Demy 8vo, l6s.§ NEW EDITION. [Yow ready. 


A COMMENTARY on the ACTS of the APOSTLES. By 
the Rev. W. DENTON, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford, Vicar of St. Bartholomew, 


Cripplegate, Author of * Commentaries on the Epistles aud Gospels.” Vol. L, 
18s. {Now ready. 


The BOOK of PSALMS. A New Translation, with Intro- 
ductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. J. J. Stewart 
PerRownNeE, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Canon of Llandaff. 
2 vols. Third Edition, revised. Vol. L, 18s; Vol. IL, lts. 


To be published in November, price 2s 6d, Vol. I. of 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
S. W. SINGER. 

The want of a Cheap Edition of Shakespeare's Works, printed in ac'ear and 
legible type, of a handy size, has induced the publishers tv prepare a new issue of 
Mr. Singer's well-known edition, which has for some time been out of print. In 
form, size, and type it will be uniform with the Cheap Edition of the Aldine Poets, 
but the volumes will be considerably thicker. 

To be completed in Ten Volumes, issued Monthly, of which the first volume, 
containing “ The Tempest,” “Two Gentiemen of Verona,” The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” and “ Measure for Measure,” will be published in November. 

NEW SERIES OF THE ALDINE POETS. 
The POEMS of WILLIAM BLAKE. Aldine Edition. 
Edited, with a Biographical Account of the Writer, Explanatory Notes, &c., 
by W. M. Rosset71; with a Portrait after T. Phillips, R.A., engraved on Steel, 


Edited by 


by C. H. Jeens, Carefully printed at the Chiswick Press. Fcap. 8vo, cloth | 


gilt, 5s. [Now ready. 


The POEMS of SAMUEL ROGERS. Aldine Edition. 


With a Prefatory Memoir by Epwarp BEL, M.A., and a Portrait after Rich- | 


mond, finely engraved on Steel, by UC. H. Jeens. Printed at the Chiswick 
Press. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, (Jn December. 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. Fac-simile Repro- 
ductions by the Woodbury Permanent Process of this celebrated Series of 
Etchings (seventy-one in number). By J. W. M. Turner, R.A. In 3 vols. 
imperial 4to, price £4 4s; sold separately. [Shortly. 

Vol. I. ARCHITECTURAL and HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. 
» Il MOUNTAIN and MARINE SUBJECTS. 
» III, PASTORAL SUBJECTS. 


WOOSTER’S ALPINE PLANTS. Second Series, now 
ready. Containing Fifty-four Plates, with one or two Figures on each Plate; 
descriptions and accurately-coloured Figures (Drawn and Engraved expre:sly 
for this Work) of the most striking and beautiful of the Alpine Flowers. 
Super-royal 8yo, price 25s. First Series, with Fifty-four Plates, 25s. 


| 


| FLY-LEAVES. By C.8. Calverley, M.A. Fourth Edition. 


| ROME and the CAMPAGNA. A Historical and To; 0- 
graphical Description of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ane 

Rome. By the Rev. R. Burn, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College Cam- 
bridge. With Eighty Engravings by Jewitt, and Numerous Maps and Plans 
Demy 4to, £3 3s. ‘ 


ANCIENT ATHENS: its History, Topogra: hy, 
Remains. By Tnomas Heney Dyer, LL.D, Author of * The eee, the 
Kings of Rome.” Super-royal 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, £1 5s, 


The HISTORY of POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiquitieg 
Account of the City, with a full Description of the Remains and the Recent 
Excavations, and also an Itinerary for Visitors, Edited by T. H. Dygr, LL.D 
Iilustrated with nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a Plan of the 
Forum. Second Edition. 8vo, l4s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND during the EARLY 
MIDDLE AGES. By CHARLES H. PEARSON, M.A., Fellow of Oriel Collie 
gm Second Edition, much enlarged, in 2 vols, 8vo. Vol. L, 16s: Vo 
I, 14s. ’ 


HISTORICAL MAPS of ENGLAND during the FIRs?T 
THIRTEEN CENTURIES. With Explanatory Essays and Indices, By 
CHARLES H, PEARSON, M.A, Imperial folio, price £1 11s 6d, 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Conquest. From Official Records and Authentic Documents, Private ang 
Public. By the late AGNES STRICKLAND. Revised Edition. In6 vols., 5s each, 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By the late 


! 
} AGNES STRICKLAND, New Edition, Revised aud Condensed, 2 vols, 53 each, 


| 

| LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By the late AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Abridged by the Authoress for the use of Schools and Families. Post 8yo, 6s 6d, 


| 

| LIVES of the LAST FOUR PRINCESSES of the ROYAL 
| HOUSE of STUART. By the late AGNES STRICKLAND. Forming an appro- 
| priate Sequel to the “Lives of the Queens of England.” With a Photograph 
| 
| 
| 





of the Princess Mary, after a Picture by Houthorst. Crown 8yo, 12s, 


The DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. By George 
Long. The Fifth and Concluding Volume ef this Work, comprising the 
Period from the Invasion of Italy by Julius Cesar to his Death. Demy 8yo, 
lis. Vols. I. to IV., 14s each. 


| LANGUAGE: its Origin and Development. By T. Hewitt 
Key, M.A., ’.R.S., Professor of Comparative Grammar in University College. 
Svo, Lis. 


| A NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Containing 
| concise Notes of Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and more 
| particularly of distinguished Natives of Great Britain and Ireland, By 
| THOMPSON Cooper, F S.A., Author of * Athenw Cantabrigienses," Editor of 


| “Men of the Time.” Post 5vo, 1,200 pages, cloth, 12s. 


| The STUDENT’S GUIDE to the UNIVERSITY of CAM- 
BRIDGE. A New Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Corrected in accordance 
with the newest Regulations of the University. Fceap. 8vo, price 6s 6d. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. ByC.S. Calverley, M.A, 


Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 





NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


SCHILLER’S ZZESTHETICAL ESSAYS. Containing also 
his “ Philosophical Letters" and the “ Essay on the Connection between the 
Animal and Spiritual Nature in Man." Post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. [.Vearly ready. 


The POEMS of JOHANN WOLFGANGGOETHE. Trans- 
lated from the German by EpGAr A. BowrING, C.B. Second Edition, Revised, 
and including for the first time the well-known Poem, “Hermann and 
Dorothea.” Post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. (Vow ready. 


The THEATRE of the GREEKS. By the late J. W. 
DONALDSON, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. New Edition, 5s. 
(Jn the press. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of GEMS or DECORATIVE 
STONES. ByC.W. KiNG, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author 
of “ Antique Gems,” Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The HANDBOOK of ENGRAVED GEMS. By C. W. 
KING, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BRITISH COSTUME. A Complete History of the Dress 


of the Inhabitants of the British Islands. By J.B. PLANCcHE. New Edition, 





post 8vo, cloth, 5s. (Nearly ready. 





BOOKS FOR 
AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 1874. 


Edited by H. K. F. Gatty and Juntiaxa H. EwtnG. Containing Stories, 
Papers on Natural History, Poems, &c. With numerous Illustrations. Large 
imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 

WONDER-WOBLD: a Collection of Fairy Tales, Old and 
New, Translated fron®fhe French, German, and Danish. With Four Coloured 
Illustrations and numer6us Woodcuts by G. L. Richter, Oscar Pletsch, and 
others. Royal 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. , 


MRS. EWUNG'S POPULAR WORKS. 
LOB LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, the Luck of Lingborough, 


and other Tales. Illustrated by GEORGE CRYKSHANK. Second Edition. imp. 
16mo, 5s. 


MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S EMBRANCES. Ten 


Illustrations, Second Edition. 4s. 


The BROWNIES, and OTHER TALES. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Second Edition. Imp. 16mo, 5s. 
MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and OTHER TALES. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. 3s 6d. 


A FLAT-IRON for a FARTHING. With 12 Illustrations 


by H. PATERSON. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 5s, 


Illustrated by 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Mrs. O’REILLY’S DAISY LIBRARY. 4 vols., in neat 


cloth box, 14s; or separately, 3s 6d each, viz.:— 


1. DAISY’'S COMPANIONS. 3. DEBORAH'S DRAWER. 
2. DOLL-WORLD. | 4. GILES's MINORITY. 


CICELY’S CHOICE. By Mrs. Robert O’Reilly, Authoress 
of * Daisy's Companions,” “ Doll-World,” &c, With a Frontispiece by A. J 
PASQUIER. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. (Now ready. 


A New Uniform Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, now ready. 


Captain MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. 

POOR JACK. With Sixteen Illustrations by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 

The MISSION; or, Scenes in Africa. With [lustrations by John Gilbert. 

The SETTLERS in CANADA. With Illustrations by Gilbert and Dalziel. 

The PRIVATEERSMAN : Adventures by Land and Sea. With Eight Steel 
Engravings. 

MASTERMAN READY; or, theo Wreck of the Pacific. With Ninety-three 
Engravings on Wood. 

The PIRATE and THREE CUTTERS. With Twenty Illustrations on Steel 
by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 


The BOY’S LOCKER. A Smal! Edition of the above Series, 12 vols. 
included in a Box. Feap. 8¥o, price 21s. 
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